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PREFACE 


Ebu Nasr Muhammed ibn Muhammed ibn Tarhan or Tur- 
han ibn Uzlug al-Farabi, known in Medieval Islamic World 
as Muallim-i Sani,and in Medieval Latin World as Magister 
Secundus, namely second and greatest teacher of philo- 
sophy after Aristotle, is undoubtedly the symbol personage 
of the Turkic World, establishing leader of philosophical 
thought in IsLamic World, and one of the few philosophers 
who woke the Western World from the Scholastic slumber 
it had fallen into. 


As well as being the pioneer of philosophy of civilization 
with his works titled The Virtuous City (el-Medineti’l-Fadi- 
la), Civil Politics (es-Siyasetu’l-Medeniyye) and On the Phi- 
losophy of Politics (el-Fusulu’l-Medeni), he is also one of 
the founding fathers of modern political science. 


In the beginning of the golden age of Islam civilization,the 
great Turkish sage and philosopher has not only authored 
works in numerous topics ranging from theology to me- 
taphysics, from ontology to logic, from ethics to political 
philosophy, from physics to astronomy, from psychology 
to musical theory, but also passed Ancient thought on to 
middle ages and to modern times with his profound philo- 
sophical knowledge. 


Al-Farabi’s system of thought is eclectic. On one hand, he 
was attempting to reconcile Aristotelian philosophy, which 
he was strictly committed to, with Plato's opinions; on the 
other hand he attempted to reinterpret the fundamental 
issues of Theist Hellenistic philosophy, which was the ma- 
instream philosophical attitude of the era, thus he wanted 
to build a new and novel system of thought (Islamic thou- 
ght) based on the belief of absolute Tawhid conveyed by 
Islam. 


The unrivaled philosopher, who had tried to learn, be awa- 
re of, recognize and understand the universal thought clo- 
sely by journeying from steppes of Central Asia to cultural 
Capitals of Islamic world of the era,such as Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus and Cairo approximately a thousand years ago, 
would change the classical system entirely by reclassifying 
the sciences so as to include Islamic sciences, instead of 
using the classification of sciences known as Trivium-Qu- 
adrivium which had been originally passed from Ancient 
Greece to Rome and thence to Christian Scholasticism, and 
would place philosophy of civilization in a crucial position 
for the first time in the new schema of sciences that he had 
established. Upon the philosopher's death, who grabbed at- 
tention with the pupils he educated as much as his works 
in areas of Philosophy, Theology (Kalam), Logic, Music, Et- 
hics, State, Political philosophy and idea of Civilization, his 
work on Logic has been further extended by his pupils in 
Bagdad and has been turned into the reference source for 
the prominent thinkers, artists and writers especially in the 
era named as Islam Renaissance, i.e. 4th century AH. 


His system of Logic has also become a primary foundation 
for Methodology, which was founded in seventeenth cen- 
tury and was amongst the primary agents in the formation 
of modern science and thought. Conversely, both Kalam 
and late period Islamic school of thought with emphasis 
on Sufism present basic premises which succeed philosop- 
hy of al-Farabi. The majority of the system of thought of the 
great scholar al-Ghazali and of his successor Fakhruddin 
Razi -a well-known scholar of jurisprudence(figh) and in- 
terpretation-which had emphasis on Kalam, is once again 
relatedto philosophy of al-Farabi. Indeed, it is certain that 
the meratib-i vuctd, namely the theory of stages of being, 
on which ibn Arabi’s philosophy of Wujud is based upon, is 
also related to al-Farabi’s theory of Being and Emergence. ~ 


Al-Farabi’s influences on Western Islam world are also 
tremendous. Avempace, ibn Tufail and Averroes, who are 
major representatives of the Andalusian thought, have not 
only spread al-Farabi’s ideas in Muslim Spain, they enabled 
these ideas to go beyond Pyrenees and reach deep inside 
Continental Europe. 


In short, we would not be exaggerating if we were to state 
that the tradition of Islamic thought in its entirety is a con- 
tinuation and extension of the outlines of al-Farabi's ideas. 


As for al-Farabi’s influence on Western world, although 
not as prominent as on the Islamic world, we can sta- 
te that it was almost as important, and it has been of 
great importance during the Jewish and Christian Middle 
Age and it survived to this day to some extent. Al-Farabi's 
ideas have been influential on Jewish thought through 
Jewish religious and philosophical scholar Maimonides; 
and on Latin world through Albertus Magnus and his pu- 
pil Saint Thomas. Upon Maimonides’ recommendation 
to read some works by al-Farabi in a letter he wrote to 
his pupil Samuel ibn Tibbon, Jewish interpreters Living in 
Southern France have translated a great portion of his 
works to Hebrew. Some among these interpreters have 
even considered themselves pupils of al-Farabi. Today, we 
can read some of al-Farabi’s lost original Arabic works 
through these Hebrew transcriptions or translations. Li- 
kewise, many Christian interpreters, who have taken up 
Islamic science and thought, have also translated al-Fa- 
rabi’s works to Latin, either directly from Arabic or from 
Hebrew interpretations. It has been mentioned by many 
fair researchers that Western world had woken from its 
Scholastic slumber and Renaissance had started in the 
end of this translation effort, which apparently took al- 
most three hundred years.* 


This influence, despite diminishing until 18th century, has 
survived until today. Especially his ideas on philosophy of 
politics, of state and of civilization would be inspirational 
for the researchers of Jewish origin who stood up against 
Fascism during World War II.Among these researchers we 
must mention one of the ideologists of Neo-conservatism: 
Leo Strauss. After approximately 1200 years, he authored 
a marginalia on the comment al-Farabi wrote on Plato's 
Republic (a comment on a comment) thus became a con- 
temporary al-Farabi commentator who upheld the famous 
Medieval tradition of scholia and commentary. 


1. For a detailed review, see Bekir Karliga, Islam Diisiincesi’nin Bati 
Dusuncesi’ne Etkileri, |, pp. 205ff. 


It is apparent that al-Farabi is a great world philosopher 
who illuminated not just Turkic or IsLamic worlds only du- 
ring his era, but the entire world from east to west in every 
era. Through both the works he authored and ideas he de- 
veloped, and long lasting influences in the east and west, 
the great philosopher is also one of the major theorists 
of the thought of civilization, which is needed by today’s 
world that is writhing in a great depression. 


The Turkmen descendant, who was born and raised along 
the path of Silk road caravans where a large civilization 
inheritance which had grown in Central Asia since the era 
of Alexander the Great bearing civilization, and who has 
observed and familiarized with a major portion of the qu- 
arter of inhabited world, than called “rub'u mesktin”, had a 
chance to get himself acquainted with the cultural accu- 
mulation of universal civilization which had arrived at the 
cradle of civilizations - Mesopotamia, basin of Tigris and 
Euphrates — and then probably went to Egypt from there. 


Considering the origin and historical background of the 
word civilization, we can state that a philosopher of civili- 
zation is exactly what al-Farabi is. Therefore, we can con- 
sider al-Farabi as the herald and founding father of global 
humanity and peace attempt of the century - the Alliance 
of Civilizations project, which has been established under 
United Nations with 127 participant countries, and which 
is co-chaired by then Prime Minister, now President Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan. Indeed, al-Farabi is a unique philosopher, 
who strived to construct the foundation of universal thou- 
ght of civilization in all his books, especially in the three 
major works we mentioned previously (el-Medinetw’l-Fa- 
dila, es-Siyaseti’l-Medeniyye and Fusdlu’l-Medeni). 


Naturally, back in al-Farabi’s time, the term civilization was 
not used in the same sense as it is used today. Any topic in 
the scope of the term civilization, which can -despite lac- 
king a clear cut definition-, be put as the essence and sum 
of higher activities of humankind in general terms, have 
been thoroughly studied by al-Farabi. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


HIS LIFE, WORKS, 
PHILOSOPHY AND INFLUENCE 
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LIFE 


According to sources of Classical Islamic thought, Ebd 
Nasr Muhammed ibn Muhammed ibn Tarhan (or Turhan) 
ibn Uzlug al-Farabi, was born around 871 AD (the exa- 
ct date is unknown), in Turkestan (in the village of Ve- 
sig, 7-8km away from the city of Otrar which lies in the 
basin of Syr Darya, and approximately 180km west of 
the Shymkent which is situated in the south of modern 
Kazakhstan) which had become an important center of 
culture and education of the Samanid Era. 


Built in the open and fertile flatlands along the river Syr 
Darya, city of Farab was an important center of education 
and culture on the Silk Road. Sources state that al-Fara- 
bi’s father was the commander of Otrar castle. Situated 
8-10 km away from the modern city of Otrar and placed 
in the world heritage list by UNESCO, ancient Otrar was 
one of the major cities in Central Asia with its fortified 
castle, Grand Mosque named Cuma, marketplaces, baza- 
ars, inns and baths. During the time of al-Farabi’s birth, 
Otrar was at a very critical position on the historical tra- 
de routes, later known as the Silk Road. 


The Silk Road originated from China’s than capital Ch’an- 
gan (Xi'an), and passed through Tung Huan, the western 
gate of the Great Wall of China. From there, one of its 
branches reached Merv through Main Kurgan of Turkes- 
tan, Hotan, Yarkant, Kashgar and Balkh. Another branch 
crossed the Taklamakan Desert, and reached Merv th- 
rough Turpan, Uriimai, Talas, Otrar, Tashkent, Samarkand 
and Bukhara. Situated in the center of Khorasan, Merv 
constituted one of the primary meeting points of the 
Silk Road. 


One of many branches of this civilization dispersing 
from Merv, followed the route of Nishapur, Damghan, 
Gorgan, Qazvin, Hamadan, Mosul, Nusaybin, Urfa, Gazian- 
tep, Rakka and reached Antioch. From there, it reached 
Rome by sea. Another branch originating in Merv would 
reach Istanbul through Qazvin, Tabriz and Trabzon. Yet 
another branch followed the route of Tabriz, Erzurum, 
Sivas, Kayseri, Konya and Eskisehir, crossed the Darda- 
nelles, and extended towards Europe over the Balkans. 


The start of the Silk Road bears traces of the Confu- 
cian Taoist Shintoist culture dominant in China and of 
the Buddhist culture prevalent in Central Asia. Towards 
Turkestan, we come across remnants of Manichaeism, 
Zoroastrianism and Mazdeism. There existed Nestorian 
Christians, albeit few, to the west. Thence, one would en- 
ter the basin of Islam culture. 


Sacred sites of every culture existed on this road used 
by great trade caravans. 


One important sacred site of Zoroastrianism was Khwa- 
rezm area, and another one was Azerbaijani region. Ci- 
ties of Kokand, Tashkent (Sas) and Ilak lied along the 
Fergana Valley. Here, sacred sites of Mani religion, which 
consists of a mixture of Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and 
Christianity, existed alongside Zoroastrian, Manicheist, 
and Mazdeist beliefs. 


As Jean Paul Roux put it: “Central Asia is a center of ci- 
vilization. It is one of those special lands that give rise 
to strong schools of thought, prodigies, science and arts. 
The founder of Mandeism, which is the oldest surviving 
religion in the world, and Zoroaster, whom we Lost track 
of in the dark ages, were both born on these lands. Bud- 
dhism emerged from unchartered waters of India and, _ 
here formed its thought patterns, code of conduct and 
Lamaist aspect. Hellenistic and Hindu ways of thought 
merged here and.gave birth to Greek-Buddhist art. Whi- 
le the followers of universal religions were slaying each 
other elsewhere, they were living in great harmony on 
these lands and have taught us a lesson in tolerance. 
Serindia civilization, whose name is associated with the 
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union of the elegant and elaborate Sogdia, China (Seres, 
land of silk) and India for a good reason, took root here. 
Greatest scholar of the IsLam world, al-Biruni; unprece- 
dented master ibn Sina, known as Avicenna to Europe- 
ans; Hadith (way of the Prophet) compilers who formed 
the Sunni sect; the first Persian poet of importance, 
Rudaki; Ferdowsi, who authored his famous work Shah- 
nameh in Ghazni; and the first astronomer of modern 
times, Ulugh Beg; all emerged from Central Asia. Not 
to mention the names of numerous cities still ringing 
in our ears, although many fell to ruin: Balkh, Bukhara, 
Samarkand... 


Genghis Khan, Timur and Babur, the conquerors who 
established the “Steppe Empires” as René Grousset ele- 
gantly stated, were born on these lands and returned 
to these lands no matter how far they ventured. Their 
last sights as they passed away were the sceneries of 
Central Asia. There are locations of spectacular beauty 
in Central Asia: 


Lakes of Band-e Amir, which are atop the Afghan moun- 
tains and are covered by blue sky, Grand Mountain Xin- 
jiang, shores of Issyk Kul where avalanche falling from 
Tian Shan mountains pile. These lands harbor humble 
treasures: narrow valleys, where the leaves of still see- 
mingly young poplar and beech trees rustle, and tombs 
covered with purple and white iris flowers of the spring. 
However, Central Asia is a land of desolate and rugged 
plains. In broad waves, sand hills reach stone piles; sto- 
ne piles reach the nostalgic steppes, which are as mo- 
notonous as the music Borodi composed for them, and 
steppes extend to grand peaks of at least 7000 meters 
high, each of which resembles a naturally formed ziggu- 
rat that extends its hand to the skies”? 


Many events that changed the course of history took 
place in these lands in Yesi, Otrar, Syr Darya and Amu 
Darya basin which have now fallen to ruin. City of Otrar 
never recovered after being besieged and demolished 


by Mongols upon killing of Genghis Khan’s trade convoy 


1. Jean Paul Roux, Orta Asya Tarih ve Uygarlik, pp. 1-209; Turkish 
Translation, Lale Arslan, istanbul-2001. 
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of 450 people by Muhammad II of Knwarazm in 1218. It 
is said that this event was the most significant reason 
for Genghis Khan’s decision to direct his assaults from 
east to west of Asia and on the devastation he caused in 
Islamic states. Timur has crossed his army over ice co- 
vered Syr Darya and stayed at Otrar during his military 
expedition against China and fell ill and passed away in 
the coasts of Aksu river. 


Al-Farabi received fine education in this city of his birth, 
and learned his native language Turkish, as well as Ara- 
bic and Persian, which were the common language for 
science and culture in the Islam world in those days. 
Moreover, it is rumored that he acted as Qadi for a while, 
however information regarding this is insufficient. 


We observe that al-Farabi, who left his homeland to de- 
epen his knowledge, first went to Bukhara. We do not 
know when he arrived at Bukhara, how long he stayed 
there or when he departed therefrom. Bukhara, built on 
the banks of Zeravshan River, had long been an impor- 
tant religious and cultural center of Central Asia. Accor- 
ding to Narshakhi, Bukhara consisted only ofkeep (Ku- 
hendiz), urban (Sehristan) and suburban (rabad) areas. 
Registan was located at the center of the city. Promoted 
as ‘home to the great, keep of the state, Kaaba of scien- 
ce, great venue where scholars of the time meet” by the 
famous Islam historian Ebu Mansur Sealibi, Bukhara, be- 
came a prominent cultural and scientific center, especi- 
ally during the Samanid era. The great library built by 
Nuh II of Samanid dynasty (Nuh ibn Mansur) and known 
as Sivaani’l-Hikme kept many handwritten copies of 
the most famous scientific works of the time. The fa- 
mous physician and judge Avicenna (ibn Sina), who tre- 
ated this precious national leader, studied in this library 
for a very long period and examined many references 
which he would use in his future works. Those who des- 
pise him state that Avicenna plagiarized the works here, 
and then burned down this library so that no one would 
take notice. 
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Sources state that al-Farabi went to Samarkandfrom 
Bukhara, and after expanding his knowledge and expe- 
rience here, moved on to Merv and Balkh. 


At the time of al-Farabi's arrival, Samarkand, which also 
served as capital to Samanid Empire, was one of the 
prominent scientific and cultural centers of Transoxiana 
(MaveraUnnehir) region. The region between Amu Darya 
and Syr Darya rivers, called Land beyond the River by 
Turks and Maverau’n-Nehir in Islamic sources, had long 
constituted the main route of Silk Road caravans. Trade 
caravans departing from Far East Asia and China, and 
loaded with silk and spices, reached Khorasan through 
Transoxiana and reach Anatolia through Persia, thence 
set course towards Europe and Africa. These caravans 
were not only carrying wares and goods, but also brin- 


ging the rich scientific and cultural treasures of the East 
to their destinations. Therefore, Khorasan and Transoxi- 
ana region, where Turks and Persians lived, were the 
gathering point for different cultures and became a 
constantly renewed synthesis of civilizations. 


With the advent of Islam, many scientists and religious 
scholars appeared in this region harboring ancient cul- 
tural heritage. Among them, are Imam Bukhari, al-Nasa’i 
and Imam at-Termezi, who authored three of the six Ha- 
dith collections which are the resource of Islam, that are 
second only to Quran. Similarly,Abu Mansur Maturidi,the 
great scholar of principles of Agidah, with which Hanafi 
school is affiliated, was also from these lands. Famous 
scholar of Mathematics, al-Khwarizmi, who named the 
science of Algorithms along with Abd al-Hamid ibn Turk, 
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Abu al-Wafa Buzjani, al-Khujandi and Alfraganus - pio- 
neers of positive sciences in IsLam world, also appeared 
in the same region around the same time as al-Farabi. 
In the famous book titled History of Science written by 
Sarton, who was the greatest science historian of the 
century, one century is named after the peerless scholar 
al-Biruni, who was yet another famous Turkish and Isla- 
mic scholar from the region. 


The primary objective of al-Farabi was to travel to Bag- 
dad, which was the political, administrative and cultural 
capital of the Islamic world, and to thoroughly learn the 
universal knowledge and philosophy which was very 
lusty here in those days. Finally, at a time past his forty 
years of age, he arrived at Bagdad, also called garden 
of justice (Bag-1 Dad) and land of peace (Dart’s-Selam). 
While attending the lectures of the most prominent Lin- 
guists of the time, ibn Serrac, he also took lessons on 
Philosophy and Logic from Yuhanna ibn Haylan, who 
was a Nestorian Christian and the one of leading trans- 
lators and commentators in Bagdad. 


Some sources report that upon Yuhanna ibn Haylan’s re- 
turn to Harran, al-Farabi also went to Harran and had a 
chance to acquaint himself with the ancient astronomy 
traditions of Persia, India, Babylon and Chaldea. 


Al-Farabi, who returned to Bagdad from Harran and sta- 
yed there for around twenty years, had a chance to study 
Neo-Platonism, the dominant school of Philosophy and 
Logic of the period, along with Plato and Aristotelian 
thoughts in detail. Here he authored most of his works. 


On one hand, al-Farabi attempted to relate Plato with 
Aristotle, therefore rational philosophy with metaphysi- 
cal thought, and on the other hand desired to establish 
connections between Hellenistic philosophy and polyt- 
heist Greek thought, in which such approach was mate- 
rialized and monotheist Islamic thought. 


We do not possess any information on al-Farabi’s affili- 
ation with “House of Wisdom” (Beyti’l-Hikmet), founded 
by al-Ma’mum, during his stay in Bagdad. Indeed, classi- 
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cal sources do not mention al-Kindi, the founder of Hou- 
se of Wisdom among the people he was tutored or influ- 
enced by. Al-Farabi himself gives no mention of al-Kindi 
also. Besides, tradition of philosophy al-Farabi relied on 
was Plotinus-Porphyry Nestorian-Sabian Neo-Platonism 
from school of Alexandria, whereas tradition Kindi re- 
lied on was Greek-Roman-Assyrian Neo-Platonism from 
school of Athens. 


Al-Farabi most probably had to depart from Bagdad 
due to political turmoil of 941-942 and head to Aleppo, 
and was received kindly in the palace of Hamanid ruler 
Sayf al-Dawla, who was a respected statesman, sovere- 
ign around Aleppo at the time and who valued scholars 
greatly. According to sources, al-Farabi kept his humble 
ways of life, despite his predisposition to luxury and be- 
ing honored by great hospitality by the ruler. 


It is stated in sources that due to Al-Farabi had a short, 
thin and beardless appearance, he never gave up his 
Turkic clothing indigenous to Central Asia. 


It is unknown to what extent the legends on al-Fara- 
bireflect his true personality, however some of these 
are meaningful in terms of emphasizing the profound 
knowledge of the thinker on philosophy and music. 


The legend that he knows more than seventy language 
takes place in the palace of Aleppo ruler Sayf al-Sawla, 
and is related to his first reception in the ruler’s palace. 
According to legend, when the ruler asks al-Farabi to 
take a seat during his reception in the Palace, he asks 
whether it is “the seat | am supposed to take or the seat 
you are supposed to take?” In turn, ruler tells al-Farabi 
that he should “take the seat he is worthy of” and al-Fa- 
rabi left the crowd to take a seat beside Sayf al-Dawla, 
and further, he pushed the ruler to the side. Annoyed 
such attitude, the ruler tells his company in a language 
that he thinks al-Farabi would not understand (possibly 
Kurdish) that he would ask this unruly old man some 
questions and have him removed from his presence if 
the replies are to be unsatisfactory. Al-Farabi who hears 


, these words of the ruler tells the ruler to show a bit of 
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A View from Otrar Fortress, Kazakhstan 


patience, for the end of the deal is of importance. Surpri- 
sed to see that al-Farabi understood him, Sayf al-Dawla 
asks in awe ‘do you know that language as well”, and 
in response al-Farabi tells him that “| know more than 
seventy languages’. 


Later, al-Farabi started discussions with thescholars in 
the council, and virtually defeated every single one of 
them with his responses to the questions they asked. 
Thereon, scholars of the council fell silent and started 
listening to al-Farabi, and then took their books and 
started taking notes. During a musical performance in 
Sayf al-Dawla’s presence, al-Farabi did not enjoy the 
music being performed and he first played a joyful pie- 


ce, making everyone laugh and then a sad piece, making 
everyone weep, and finally a slow piece, making everyo- 
ne fall asleep. Once they were asleep, Al-Farabi took his 
leave from the council. 


ibn Khallikan states that the philosopher who explained 
the influence of different musical scales on human spirit 
in his book Musiki el-Kebir, namely the Great Book of 
Music Al-Farabi was the inventor of zither (qanun), whi- 
ch is one of the prominent instruments in Eastern music. 


Even though it is claimed that he knows seventy langu- 
ages, it is obviously this is an exaggerated statement. 
However, considering the fact that the philosopher pro- 
vided Greek, Assyrian, Persian and Sogdian equivalents 
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A View from Baghdad In early 20th Century 


of Arabic words and terms in some of his works, we can 
say that besides his native language Turkish, he can 
knew Arabic and Persian well and comprehended Greek, 
Assyrian and Sogdian. 


Al-Farabi left his comfortable life in the Hamanid palace 
in Aleppo and travelled first to Damascus and then to 
Egypt which was under the rule of Ikhshidid dynasty of 
Turkish origin, however, could not stay here for long and 
returned to Damascus. . 


ic? 


Al-Farabi who spent the last days of his life in Damas- 
cus, and in Rajab month of Hijri year 339 (December 950 

AD), at the age of 80 he passed away here.Ruler Sayf 

al-Dawla also attended his funeral prayers and he was 

buried in the cemetary outside Babu’s-Sagir with state 
ceremony. His grave is thought to be moved to its cur- 

rent place. 
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WORKS 


The number of works attributed to Al-Farabi differs in history of classical Islam. Kadi Ibn Said who told that the phi- 
losopher of Muslims was Al-Farabi In real terms emphasizes the content and significance of his works rather than 
listing those works." 


Zahiruddin Beyhaki on the other hand who told four great philosophers came to the world and they were Plato, Aris- 
totle, Al-Farabi and Avicenna further says that Al-Farabi’s works were mostly popular In Damascus region. He says that 
only approximately 12 works of him were seen in Khorasan region he belongs to and records names thereof.’ 


1. Kadi ibn Said, Tabakatii’l-Umem, 137-140, (ed., Hayat Bu Alvan), Beirut-1985. 
2. Zahiriiddin Beyhaki, Tarihu Hukemai’L-islam, 30-31 (ed., Muhammed Kiird Ali), Dimask-1988. 
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A page from Al-Farabi's Oeuvre 


ibn Ebi Usaybia who provides the most comprehensive 
information about the life and works of the thinker no- 
tes the names of 113 works of Al-Farabi who he defined 
as ‘perfect philosopher and virtuous imam”? 


ibni’l-Kifti who is one of the last and most comprehen- 

sive sources of information about classical Islam thin- 

kers told that he was ise onun “indisputably philosopher 

of Muslims” and notes the names of approximately 70 

works of Al-Farabi in administrationdition to informati- 
‘to be Cited f Kadi ibn Said 4 

3. Ibn Ebi Useybia, Uydni’l-Enba fi Tabakati’l-Etibba, 603-609. 

4. ibni’l-Kifti, inbarii’L-Ulema bi Ahbari’l-Hukema, Kahire-Traihsiz. 
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In the works of ibn Cilciil> and Sicistani® who provide 
significant information mostly about antique philosop- 
hers we find no information about Al-Farabi. 


In modern bibliography studies conducted on Al-Fa- 
rabi, it is revealed that the number of works of this 
great thinker is a lot more. Indeed, while late Ahmet 
Ates mentions around 160 titles’; 180 titles are given 
in the work titled “Farabi Bibliografyasi” (Bibliography 
5. Ibn Ciilciil, Tabakati’l-Etibbai ve’l-Hiikema (ed, Fuad Seyyid) Cairo-1955. 


6. Sicistani, Miintahab Sivani’l-Hikme, (ed. Duglas Morton Dunlop) New York- 
1979. 


* 7.Ahmed Ates, ilimlerin Sayimi, p. 23. 


A CIVILIZATION PHILOSOPHER 


of al-Farabi) by Mijgan Cumbur, Ismet Binark and Nejat 
Sefercioglu.® 


Her we will content ourselves with briefly introducing 
only some of the most significant works of the philo- 
sopher. 


1- Risale fi’l-Akl 


Arabic title: “Makale fi Maani’l-AkL”, “Makale fi’l-Akl” and 
“Kitabu’l-AkLi ve’l-Ma’kdlat”; Latin translation, “De intel- 
lectus; Hebrew translation, Ma’mar be-Sekel weha-Mus- 
kal” 


Al-Farabi first provides theetymological and termino- 
logical meanings of the word “mind” in Risdle fi’l-Akl, 
followed by what the public understand from this con- 
cept, what theologians mean with this word and final- 
ly explains how and in what context Aristotle uses the 
word in his book Posterior Analytics and in section six of 
his work titled Nicomachean Ethics. Subsequently, al-Fa- 
rabi, along with his own views on the topic, gives deta- 
iled explanation, on how Aristotle mentions four kind 
of mind in his work De Anima (On the Soul), consisting 
of Agent Intellect, Potential Intellect, Acquired Intellect 
and Actual Intellect and provides detailed information 
about those minds.’ 


This work has been translated once to Latin and twi- 
ce to Hebrew: approximately eleven copies of the Latin 
translation titled “De Intellectus” by an unknown trans- 
lator have survived in Western libraries: Paris (Bibliot- 
heque Nationale, Latin, 6443, f. 197; 8802, f. 74; 16602, 
f. 107; 16613, f. 90), Vatican (Latin, 2186, f. 74: 4426, f. 1), 
Oxford (Bodleiana, Digebianus 217, f. 176; Bibl. Collegii 
Orielensis, 7, f. 199), Graz (Bibl. Universitatis, 482, f. 230; 
Admontensis, 487, f. 59), Munich (Bibl. Baviera, Pumlica 
CLM. 8001, f. 121), Olisipionensis (Bibl. Nat. F. G. 2299, f. 
135), Erlangen (Bibl. Universitatis, 210; Irm. 379), f. 7)*° 


8. Miijgan Cumbur, ismet Binark and Nejat Sefercioglu, Farabi Bibliografyasi, 
I,p.52. 


9. Farabi, Risdle fi'l-Akl, pp. 3-12. 


10..M. Threse dAlverny, Avicenna Latinus, Archive d‘Histoire Doctrinale et 
Littéraire du Moyen Age., XXVIII, XXX, XXXI, XXXIII, XXXV. 


Two copies of Hewrew translation of Risdale fi’l-Akl per- 
formed by Samuel ibn Tibbon and Calonymos ben Ca- 
lonymos have been available in Paris (Bibl. Nat. Hebr, 
185, f.151 ve 125, f. 63) up to date."? 


2- Kitabi’l-Mille 


In this work, which states that the terms Nation, Sharia 
and philosophy are synonymous, the main focus is on 
the relationship between religion, philosophy and ju- 
risprudence. 


3- Kitabu’l-Mebadi 

While mentioning es-Siyasetu’l-Medeniyye, Ibn Ebi 
Useybia states that this work is also called‘?"Meba- 
diu’l-Mevctidat”, but adds that there’s also another work 
titled “el-Mebadi’u'l-Insaniyye”*’. It may be thought that 
these two are different works, consideringtwo separate 
Hebrew translations and titles have survived. 


This work has been translated to Hebrew by an unknown 
translator. Seven copies of this translation are present in 
Oxford (Bodleiana, |; Canon, 17), Munich (234) and Paris 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 189; 893; 930; 1054) lib- 
raries. Based on the aforementioned Oxford copies, the 
translation in question was published in Leipzig in 1849 
within the Hebrew Almanac of 5610.*4 


4- Uydnu’l-Mesail: Latin translation”’Fontes Questionum” 


In this title, where the guidelines of al-Farabi’s philo- 
sophy are exhibited with aphorisms, it is first told that 
knowledge is divided into two, namely imagination and 
depiction, and then the importance ofseparating the 
existence of beings as Necessary and Possible is em- 
phasized and thence theory intellects and emergence, 
which iscosmological and partially epistemological, is 

stated. + . 


11. Moritz Steinchneider, Die Hebraischen Uebersetzungen des Mittelters 
und die Juden als Dalmetscher, 161; M. Bouyges, age., XV-XVII). 


12. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age., p. 609. 
13. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age, p. 608. 
14.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age,, II, p. 495. 
15. Farabi, Uydinu'l-Mesail, Leiden-1890. 
PHA 





+ Copy of Al- Earabi book named Tahsilti’s-Sadde, (Topkap: Palace), 
Istanbul 
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One handwritten copy of this work of unknown transla- 
tor is present in Vatican (Latin, 2186, f. 46) *¢ 


Four copies of the Hebrew translation done by Todros 
Todrossi can be found in Oxford (Bodleiana, Michael, 
332), Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 1023), Tauri- 
nensis (150), Vatican (Hebr., 274) libraries. *” 


5- Maratibu’l-Uldm. Latin translation: “De Ortu Scianti- 
arum” 


This work, which is recorded'® as above only by Ib- 
nu’l-Kifti -of all the sources of classic Islam thought, has 
been translated to Latin and possibly Hebrew in Middle 
Age, and has been used extensively in Western world. 
However, this work and [hsau’l-ULGm are mixed up. 


Five copies of this work, which was translated to Latin 
as “De Ortu Sciantiarum” by Gerard de Cremone, have 
survived to this day in various libraries in Europe: Paris 
(Bibl. Nat. Latin, 6443); Naples (Bibl. Nat. VIII, E. 19, f. 33) - 
in this copy it is stated that the work has been translated 
in Toledo by Gerard de Cremone from Saracen language 
(Arabic): “Translata a Magistro Gerardo Cremonensi in 
Toledo de Sarracin to in Latinum. Deo Gratias. Amen”; 
Venice (Bibl. Sancti Marci, 3264, f. 55), Graz (Bibl. Fratrum 
Praedicatorum, 151, f.46; also f.132), Olisiponensis (Bibl. 
Nat. F. G. 2299, f. 109).?? This translation has been pub- 
lished by Beaumker as “Al Farabi, ber den Ursprung der 
Wissenschaften”.”° 


Moritz Steinchneider mentions a Hebrew translation of 
this work, but gives no account of where it is.74 


16.M. Cruz Hernandez, el-Fontes Questionum de Abt Nasr Al-Farabi, (Archive 
d'histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, XXV-XXVI, pp. 303-323). 


17.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 56. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabic trans., IV), p. 147;Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age,, II, p.495. 


18.ibnuol-Kift?, inbarusl-Ulema bi Ahbari»l-Hukema, p. 184. 


19.M. T. dAlvereny, Archive d'Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 
XXXI, p. 312. 


20.Clement Beaumker,Liber Al-Farabii De Ortu Scientiarum (within Al Fara- 
bi, ber den Ursprung der Wissenschaften, V\\l), Munster-1916 


* 21.Moritz Steinschneider, Age,, p. 89. 


AMC VE AT ON P lt LOeS @IR TER 


6- Risale fi ma Yenbagi en Yukaddeme Kable Teallu- 
mi’l-Felsefeti: (Hebrew Translation: iggeret be-Sittur 
Keri‘at ha-Hokmot) 


Two copies of Hebrew translations of this work recor- 
ded” as “Kitabun fi'l-Esydi’lleti yuhtacu en Tu’leme Kab- 
le’l-Felsefeti” by Ibn Ebi Useybia which was believed 
to have been written as a guide for those who want to 
study philosophy are still in libraries of Parma (R., 458) 
and Munich (Hebr., 308)* 


7- Cevabun li Mesdaile Stiile Anha 


Recorded”* as “Cevabatun li Mesaile Suile Anha ve hiye 
Selasun ve Isrdine Mes‘ele” by Ibn Ebi Useybia, this work 
is composed of 23 questions posed to al-Farabi about 
Logic and Philosophy. 


In some catalogues, it is stated that this work has been 
translated to Hebrew by Todros Todrosi, however we 
have no account for whether it survived or not.” 


8- el-Mesa’ili’l-Felsefiyye 


Also called el-Mesailu’l-Muteferrika, this work consists 
of short responses to 43 questions on philosophy and 
logic issues. 


9- Felsefetu Eflatin: Latin translation: 
Platonis” 


“Philosophiae 


This work which has been written to explain Plato's phi- 
losophy as the title suggests has been translated both to 
Latin and to Hebrew: the Latin translation the translator 
of whom is unknown was published by F. Rosenthal and 
Richard Walzer within the series “Plato Arabus’” in Lon- 
don in 1943.7°The Hebrew translation by Schemtob ben 
Joseph ben Falqueras has reached today within his work 
titled Reschith ha Hokma.?’ 


22. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age., p. 609. 


23. Moritz Steinschneider, Age., 160. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabic trans., IV), 149; Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., ||, 494. 


24. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age.,p.608. 

25.M. Cunbur et al., Age., p. 7). 

26.Richard Walzer, i.A. El-Farab? entry. 

27.Schemtop ben Josehp ibn Falaqueras, Reschith ha Hokma (Publ., Moritz 


10-Telhisu Nevamisu Eflatun 


This booklet, which is a summary of Plato’s work titled 
Laws, has grabbed great attention in Western world and 
contemporary thinker Leo Strauss has reinterpreted this 
booklet as it will be explained Later. 


11- Felsefetii Aristotalis 


Subjects of Aristotelian philosophy, apart from ethics 
and politics, are discussed in this short booklet. 


12- el-Cemu Beyne Re’yeyi’l-Hakimeyn 


Written in order to reconcile Aristotle and Plato’s views, 
this work informs about the three main issues of conflict 
between the two philosophers. 


13- Kitabu’i-l-Hurdf 


Within this work, also mentioned as “Kitabun fi Agradi 
Aristo fi Kulli Makaletin min Kitabihi’l-Musemma bi’l- 
Hurdf veyael-ibane an Garadi Aristota-lis fi Kitabi Ma 
Ba’de’t-Tabia’”, al-Farabi recites certain sections of Aritot- 
le’s book Metaphysics.Although Ibn Ebi Useybia reports”® 
that al-Farabi has another work titled “Kitabu’l-Elfaz 
ve’l-Hurdf”, it is debatable whether these two works are 
the same. 


Five copies of its anonymous Hebrew translation are in 
Oxford (Bodleian, 10 Qu, Folio, 128-129), Paris (Bibliot- 
héeque Nationale, Hebr., 915; 989), Kauffmann, 26 (10), 
Leipzig (Hebr., 40) libraries.”? 


14- es-Simaii’t-Tabit li Aristotalis. Latin translation: sibs 
rum Aristotelis de Naturali Auditu” 


Recorded® by ibn Ebi Useybia and Ibni’l-Kiftt, this title 
whose original Arabic manuscript is Lost, has been trans- 
lated to Latin as “Distinctio Sermonis super Librum Aris- . 
totelis de Naturali Auditu” by Gerard de Cremone and 


two of these Latin translations are in libraries of Spain 
David), Berlin-1902, 

28. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age, p. 608. 

29. Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age.,, II, p. 495. 


30. ibn Ebi Useybia, Uydiniil-Enba, Il, pp. 138, 140; ibni’L-Kift?, Inbaril- 
‘Ulema, p. 184. 
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(Bibl. Columbina, 5, 6, 14, f.1) and Austria (Graz, Bibl. Uni- 
versitatis, 482, f.133).*? 


15- Risale fi Mahiyyeti’n-Nefsi 


This work where the nature of the Soul is explained was 
translated to Hebrew from Arabic by Isaac ben Shealtiel 
in Rome, possibly in 1284. Of this translation, around 
15 handwritten copies have survived in various libra- 
ries of Europe: Berlin (112), Oxford (Bodleian, Reggio, 
43), London (Beyt ha-Midrash, 43), Munich (120), Paris, 
(763; 930; 986), Parma, (R., 1390 (2)), Petersburg, Firko- 
vitsch (438), Tauriniensis (157), Vatican, 252; 294; 297; 
340; 374.” This translation was published by Edelmann 
within Hemdah Gemzah in Konigsberg in 1856.* 


16- et-Tavtie fi’l-Mantik 


In this work, serving as an introduction and preparation 
on science of logic, al-Farabi explains the position and 
importance of science of logic among other sciences. 


Four manuscripts of its Hebrew translation are present 
in Bislisches (77), Steinschneider, (22), Munich (307), Va- 
tican 49, F. 105) libraries.** 


17- el-Elfazi’l-Mustamele fi’l-Mantik 


This work, in which al-Farabi’s fundamental. views on 
Logic are stated, is not listed in classical sources. 


18- Fusdliin Yuhtacu ileyha fi Sinaati’l-Mantik 


In this work, also known as ‘el-Fustilu’l-Hamse’”, the five 
universal concepts (Species, genus, differentia, property, 
accident) that the persons who have started to read 
Logic are mentioned®. 


31.M. T. dAlvereny, Archive d'Histoire Doctrinale et Litteraire du Moyen Age, 
XXXIII, p. 312. 


32. Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 162. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabic trans., IV), p. 147; Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., II, p. 494. 


33.Ahmed Ates, el-Farabinin Eserlerinin Bibliyografyasi. (Belleten, XV, LVII) p. 
185. 


34. Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age,, II, p. 494. 
35 el-Farabi, et-Tavtie fi’l-Mantik (Ed. Refik el-Acem), 63-73. 
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Seven copies of the Hebrew translation of this work are 
still present in Oxford (Bodleiana, Michael, 76; Bisliches, 
77), Munich (297; 307), Petersburg (Firk, 636), Tauriensis 
(Pey., P., 224,N., 211), Folio, 37.%° 


19- Kitabu’l-Muhtasar1’s-Sagir fi’l-Mantik 


Since it was recorded as “Kitabu’l-Muhtasari’s-Sagir 
fi'l-Mantik ala Tartkati’l-Miitekellimin” by Ibn Ebi Usey- 
bia*’, this short writing on logic must be a discussion of 
relationship between theology and logic. 


Two copies of its Hebrew translation of thi work survived 
in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 333; Orel, 107).*® 


20- isagaci 
As in the eponymous work of the famous Hellenistic 
thinker Porphyrius, al-Farabi explains the five universal 


concepts (species, genus, differentia, property, accident) 
in this work as well. 


Two copies of its Hebrew translation are present in Paris 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 898; 917).%? 


21- et-Ta’lik ala isagaci 

Recorded as “el-imla fi Maani Isagdci” by Ibn Ebi Usey- 
bia*°, and consisting of the commentarieson the afore- 
mentioned work, this work has one surviving copy of its 


Hebrew translation (Munich, Hebr, 210). *4 


36.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., Il,494; Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 13. 
Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL,, (Arabic trans., IV), p. 139. 

37. ibn Ebi Useybia, Age,, p. 609. 

38.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 73. Conveyed by F.A. Shamsi, Al-Farabi’s 
Treatise on Certain Obscurities in Bodks | and V Euclide’s Elements (Journal 
of Islamic Science V1), p. 32. 


39.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., Il, p. 494; Jacques Langhade, Le Kitab al- 
Hataba dAl-El-Farabt (Mélanges de l'Université Saint-Joseph, XLIl, p. 66, 
footnote 3. 


40.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age. p. 609. 
41.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 13. Footnote 2. Conveyed by C. Brockel- 


* mann, GAL., (Arabic trans., IV), p. 139. 


A CIVILIZATION 


22- Risale fi Tefsiri Kitabi’l-Medhali fi Sinaati’l-Mantik. 
Latin translation: “Liber introductorius in Artem Logicae 
Demonstrationis” 


This work is sometimes attributed to al-Farabi and to 
someone named Muhammed at times, who is introdu- 
ced as al-Kindi’s student. 


One copy of this work’s Latin translation titled “Liber 
introductorius in Artem Logicae Demonstrationis” has 
survived in Vatican (Latin, 2186, f. 71). Albino Nagy has 
published this translation in Munich in 1897.*2 


23-Kitabu Katigoryas 


In this work known as Kitabu’l-Makdlat, al-Farabi inves- 
tigates the subject of categories, which constitutes one 
of the main sections of classical Logic. 


Two copies of its Hebrew translation survived: (Munich, 
Hebr, 3074? ve Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 917, 


F., 108).*4 
24- Serhii Kitabuol-Makalat 


In this work, which was recorded by ibn Ebi Usey- 
bia as “Serhii Kitabi Katigoryas li Aristotalis ala Ciha- 
ti’t-Ta’lik”*°, Aristoteles’ aforementioned book of catego- 
ries is explained through notes. 


Two copies of its Hebrew translationof the work are present 
in Munich (Hebr, 307) and Escurial (Hebr., 612) libraries.” 


25-Kitabu’l-ibare 

In this work, which was recorded by Ibn Ebi Useybia 
as “Serhi Kitab’ Barirminyas li Aristotalis ala Ciha- 
ti’t-Ta’lik”*”, Aristotles’ book “Peri Hermenias” is explai- 
ned through notes. 


42.A. Nagy, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie Mittel Alters, ||, V, pp. 41- 


64, Munich-1867. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., (Arabic trans. IV), p. 141. 


43.Moritz Steinschneider, Age,p. 13. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabic trans., IV), p. 140. 


44.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., II, p. 494. 
45.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age.,p.608. 
46.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 13. 
47.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age., p. 608. 
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AL-FARABI 


One copy of its Hebrew translation has survived in Paris 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 917, F.,134)* 


26- Serhiin li-Kitabi Aristotalis fi l-ibare 


As the title suggests, this work is the scholium of Prior 
Analytics by Aristoteles. 


27- Kitabu’l-Kiyas 


This work, recorded as “Serhii Kitabu’l-Kiyds li Aristotalts 
ve huve’s-Serhu’l-Kebir” by Ibn Ebi Useybia, is a major 
scholium of Posterior Analytics from Aristoteles’ Orga- 
non, in which theory of analogy is discussed. 


Two copies of its Hebrew translation of this work are 
still in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 917, F., 143; 
898).*° 


28- Kitabu’l-Kiyasi’s-Sagir 


This work is a Summary of the section Posterior Analyti- 
cs of Aristoteles’ previously mentioned work titled Orga- 
non, in which theory of analogy is discussed. 


Four copies of its Hebrew translation of this work sur- 
vived in various libraries of Europe (Oxford, Bodleian, 
402; Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 917 (5); 928 
(5); Vienna, 112)°°. 


29- Kitabu’l-Burhan 
As the title suggests, this work is an extensive scholium 


of Prior Analytics section of Aristotle’s’ work titled Orga- 
non. 


Although Abdurrahman Bedevi has stated that this work 
had been translated into Hebrew by Jehuda ben Tibbon, 
whether it survices is not mentioned.*? 


30- Kitabu’l-Cedel 

Two copies of Hebrew translation of this work, which is 
stated as the scholium of Sophistical Refutations secti- 
48.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., II, p. 494. 

49.Moritz Stenischneider, Age., p. 30; Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age.,, Il, p. 494. 
50.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., Il, p. 494. 

51.Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age., II, p. 494. 
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on of Aristotle’s Organon??, is the scholium of Topics se- 
ction of Aristotle’s’ Organon are present in Vienna (Hebr., 
112) and Munich (Hebr., 29 (6)) libraries. 


31- Kitabu’s-Safsata 


Recorded as “Kitabu’l-Mevadi’ li’l-Mugalata” by Ibn Ebi 
Useybia*, this work is the commentary on Topics section 
of Aristotle’s Organon. 


32- Muhtasaru’l-Mugalata 


As the title suggests, this work is summary of the previ- 
ous book. 


33- Seraituol-Yakin 


In this brief booklet, al-Farabi describes the conditions 
and parts of certain knowledge. A transcription of the 
Arabic original in Hebrew alphabet of this work, which 
was published by Mubahat Kuyel, is present at the end 
of a manuscript in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 
305).” 


Its Hebrew translation of unknown source is also pre- 
sent in Paris (In Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 917 (2)).°° 


34- Kitabu’l-Hitabe fi’l-Mantik: Latin Translation: “Dec- 
laratio Compendiosa Supra Libris Rhetoricorum Aristo- 
telis” 


This work, which begins with descriptions of rhetoric 
and related essential concepts such as persuasion, opi- 
nion, certitude anddoxa, provides historical and logical 
information on the use of these concepts, and empha- 
sizes the role and importance of syllogism in rhetoric.*” 


This work has been translated into Latin as “In Rhetori- 
cam” by Hermannus Allemagnus. The copy of this trans- 


52.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age., p. 608. 


53.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 56. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabic trans., IV), p. 140. Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age,, II, p.494. 


54.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age, p. 608. 

55.Salomon Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, pp. 351-352. 
56.Mibahat Kilyel, El-Farabi‘nin Serditu'l-Yakin’i, p. 13. 

57.Farabi, Kitabu'l-Hitabe (publ., Jacques Langhade, Mélanges de l'Universite 


* Saint-Joseph , XLIll, 3) ,pp. 87-177. 


A CIVILIZATION PHILOSOPHER 


lation, which is in Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Latin, 


16097, f. 188) was published under the title “Declaratio 
Compendiosa Supra Libris Rhetoricorum.Aristotelis” in 
Venice in 1484; and subsequently published again in 
Venice in 1515 under the title “Rhetorica Aristotelis cum 
Fundattissimi Artium et Theologiae”.*® 


35-Risale fi Kavanini’s-Si’r 


In this short booklet, al-Farabi mentions the fundamen- 
tal ideas of Aristotle on poetics. 


36- Serhuol-Mustaglak min Musdadarati>l-Makaleti»l-dla 
vel-Hamise min Uklides 


Al-Farabi explains sections one and five of Euclid’s book 
The Elements. 


This work has been translated into Hebrew by Moses 
ben Tibbon in 1270, and two handwritten copies have 
survived in Munich (Hebr., 36; 290).°? 


37- en-Niket fima Yasihhu ve ma la Yasihhu min Ahka- 
mi’n-Niicdm. 

Al-Farabi explains the essential rights and wrongs about 
the configuration of stars. 


38- et-Ta likat: 


101 short anecdotes on different subjects of philosophy 
are included in this work. 


39- ed-Deavi'l-Kalbiyye 


In this short booklet, al-Farabi gives concise and inte- 
resting explanations on fundamental problems of phi- 
losophy. 


40- Risalett Zinin’el-Kebir 


Titled after Aristotle’s student, the Great Zeno, this short 
work contains 6 problems about philosophy of religion. 


- 


58. Conveyed by Ahmed Ates, in el-Farabinin Eserlerinin Bibliyografyasi 
(Belleten, XV, LVI) 182from A. Nagy, Notizia intorno alla Retorica dAl Farabi, \\, 
pp. 684-691 


59.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 50; Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabictrans., IV), p. 144; Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age, Il, p.495. 
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Manuscript Copy of Al-Farabi’s book named Introduction to Logic (el-Medhal-/saguci), (f 
Museum), London 
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Details of the Lute said to be Invented by Al-Farabi 


41-Risale fi isbati’l-Miifarakat 


Al-Farabi attempts to prove the existence of celestial 
minds, which are assumed to be present beyond the 
moon in a State of abstraction and are responsible for 
the motion of celestial bodies. 


42-Risale fi'l-Hala 

In this brief work, al-Farabi attempts to clarify whether 
there is void in the universe. 

43-Risale fi'l-Vahidi ve’l-Vahdeti 


Based on the number One, which is ranked in first order 
of the numeric scale which did not yet include zero, the 
problem of Unity is investigated. 
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44- Kitabu’l-L-Mdsika’l-Kebir 


Although Kitabu’l-Mdasika’l-Kebir stated to have been writ- 
ten by 930 upon the request of Ebd Ca’fer Muhammed ibn 
Kasim, vizier of el-Kerhier-Razi-Billah, Abbasid Caliphate 
was designed as two volumes in order to complete the 
works written in the field of music till the era of Farabi, we 
have no information about whether it was completed. Only 
6 copies from the first volume has reached today.“° 


The work published by Gattas Abdiilmelik Hasebe and 
Mahmdd Ahmed el-Hifni on the basis of Leiden, Koprulu 
and Princeton copies was translated into French by Ro- 
dolphe d’Erianger and printed in La Musique Arabe.™ In 
the section of the first volume of the work titled el-Me- 
dhal ila Sind’ati’l-Mdsika, description, classification and 
types of modes and creation of instruments, introducti- 
on to acoustic; highness and deepness of sound, natural 
sounds, tones and types in lute are discussed. 


And in the second section subjects including creation 
of the sound, highness and deepness of the same, tones, 
octave, degrees and types of sorts are discussed. Later 
scales and types thereof, serial rules ika and types the- 
reof are emphasized. The philosopher who tries to give 
information about lute and tamboura following that 
firstly discusses chords, scale and frets of lute and then 
comprehensive information about Baghdat tamboura, 
Khorasan tamboura, mizmar, sdrnay, rebab ve mi’zef is 
given. At the end of the work, he discusses the issues 
of musical composition, watching and passing rules as 
well as ika and it types, lyrics and properties thereof, 
performance of musical composition. . 


He not only transfers the ideas of Greek authors about 
music and states that the information about the music 
inherited from the Greek to the Islam world and makes 


60. Six copies of Mdsika’l-Kebir are known provided two of them are in 
Turkish libraries (Kopriilti, 953; Ragib Pasa 876) and four of them are 
abroad in (Madrid Biblioteca Nacional, 241; Milano Biblioteca Ambrobiana, 
289; Leiden Universiteits Bibliotheek, Or.,651; Princeton University Library, 
Garett, 1984). 


61. Cairo 1967. 
* 62. Paris 1930, 1; Paris 1935, Il, 1-101. 
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certain corrections on music theory. Toward the end of 
the book, he tries to give more comprehensive informa- 
tion about lute which is known to be the instrument 
with which easiest applications can be performed with 
respect to audial system. Within this framework the frets 
on the lute were indicated in the form of tables and 
frets and chord systems of Khorasan and tambouras 
were explained in detail. 


This work of Al-Farabi who is understood to be a good 
performer is accepted to be the most comprehensive 
and systematic work written on music theory in Islamic 
and Western world. As a matter of fact the influence of 
Al-Farabi is clearly observed in all musical works from 
Avicenna to Hoca Abdulkadir-i Merdagi. 


45. Kitabu’l-ika 


In the introduction section of Kitabu’l-[ka, the second 
work written by Al-Farabi on music it is stated that the 
issues mentioned in Kitabu’l-Mdsika would be discus- 
sed in more detail herein.© 

46. Kitabu ihsai’l-ika‘at 

It is considered that the last work written by Al-Fara- 
bi on music was “Kitabu ihsai’l-ika‘at”. Because at the 
beginning of the work reference is made to Kitabu'l- 
Mdsika’l-Kebir and he repeats the information about ika 
in Kitabu’l-ika‘at in general terms. 

Al-Farabi mentions about the reason for writing this 
work and mentions about the method he would follow 
briefly the introduction section of the work and then 
explains [ka and basic concepts on [ka. 


And he states at the end of the work that Ishak el-Mev- 
sili mentioned about this science before him. He gives 
the name of the work of Ishak el-Mevsili named “Kita- 
bun fi te’lifin-Negam” whichh is lost today and states 


63. Kitabu’l-ika, the copy between 160b-167a foils of the script numbered 
1878 in Topkapi Palace Ahmet III Library has reached today as a whole. 
Kitabu’l-ika was completely translated into German by Eckhard Neubauer 
in 1968 and published in Oriens journal with the name “Die Theorie vom 
jga. |. Ubersetzung des Kitab al-iqa‘at von Abdi Nasr Al-Farabi”. 


that it had been the most valuable source written up 
to then on that subject. Furthermore he states that Kin- 
di transferred the ideas of ishak el-Mevsili about ka as 
they are without researching accuracy thereof and for 
this reason he made mistakes and Strictly criticizes him. 
Furthermore he states that certain false ideas of Kindi 
were repeated in the work of Mansdr ibn Talha et-Tahirt 
named “Kitabu’l-Mdnis”. Although it was considered that 
those two works were the same in the past, since two 
different scripts have reached today it has been unders- 
tood that Farabi wrote two separate works on ika.™ 


47. el-Fusdlu’l-Mecmia 


Although this work, which is thought to be comprised 
of select sections of “Arau Ehli’l-Medineti’l-Fadila” or 
“Kitabu’l-Mille’, is not found in classical Islamic sources, 
three copies of it have survived in Oxford library (Bodle- 
ian, 178 (6); Michael, 77, Kauffmann, 26).°° 


48. Kitabiin fi ilmi’l-Mizac 
This work, which is not listed among the sources of clas- 
sic Islamic thought, has been translated into Latin as “De 


Tempore” by an anonymous translator and one copy of this 
translation is still present in Oxford (Bodleian, 6605) today. 


49. Kitabu’l-Mekayis 


Four copies of the Hebrew translation this work, which 
mentioned by Ibn Ebi Useybia under the same title®”’, 
have survived in various libraries of Europe: Munich 
(Hebr., 630), Oxford (Bodleian, Hebr., 402), Vienna (Hebr., 
130), Paris (Bibliotheque Nationale, Hebr., 133).° 


64. Kitabu ihsai’l-Ika‘at located between 59a and 89b foils of the journal 
in Manisa Provincial Public Library registered with the number of 1705 
has reached today as one copy. This work of Al-Farabi was completely 
translated into German by Eckhard Neubauer in 1994 as a whole and 
published in Oriens journal with the name of Die Theorie vom qa‘. II. 
Ubersetzung des Kitab ihsa’al-Iqa‘at von Abd Nasr Al-Farabi. 

65.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p. 89. Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL., 
(Arabictrans., IV), p. 143; Abdurrahman Bedevi, Age,, II, p. 495. 


66.C. Brockelmann, GAL,, (Arabic trans.), p. 148. 
67.ibn Ebi Useybia, Age.,p.609. 


68.Moritz Steinschneider, Age., p.89; Conveyed by C. Brockelmann, GAL, 
(Arabic trans., IV, p.144.) 
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A Pythagoras Miniature Made in the 13th Century (From Ibn Fatik’s work named Muhtariil-Hikem, Topkapi Palace), Istanbul 


PHILOSOPHY 


Philosophy of al-Farabi, who is among the founding 
thinkers of Islamic thought, begins with Metaphysics, 
which examines the reason of being, the God -the crea- 
tor of being- and titles of God. Thence, the thinker, who 
commences on the topic of emergence and creation of 
beings that are composed of substance and abundance, 
by God, which is isolated from substance, plain, One and 
Unique (Vahid-Ahad), seeks an answer to how beings of 
substance came to emerge from a non-material creator. 
He wants to find a consistent and extensive explanation 
about the emergence of plain and non-material beings 
without contradicting the insight of monotheist crea- 
tion, which comprises the first part of the question. He 
must explain in such a way that the first being to emer- 
ge from God, which is plain, non-material, One (Vahid) 
and Unique (Ahad), should similarly be non-material, 
plain, non-abundant One and Unique being. 


a-Metaphysics 


Also influenced by Aristotle, al-Farabi attempts to exp- 
lain that this first beingthat emanates from the God is 
the Mind, and that the mind, which is supposed to think 
(reason) by its nature, thinks both of its creator God and 
of itself, thus bringing forth the beings of the supra-Lu- 
nar universe, which are named aether (Esir) due to their 
constitution of a plain substance and to systemize the 
issue. 


The thinker who assumes that celestial bodies are pre- 
sent along with minds in the supra-Lunar universe, thus 
tries to answer how the intangible and plain being, whi- 
ch is the backbone of the problem, brought forth visible, 
tangible beings of material constitution without losing 


its properties. The thinker, who utilized the theories of 
Psychology (Soul), Cosmology (Astronomy) and Natu- 
re (Physics), which he borrowed from Aristotle, reports 
that the celestial bodies are in motion and that the 
force which provides this motion should be the a soul 
(Soul-Mind-Intelligence) that enables such motion. 


Al-Farabi, who thinks that beings of sublunary worlds 
are of material constitution, and as a natural consequ- 
ence, are subject to generation and decay, primarily due 
to the constitution of the sublunary worlds, which are 
made of the four primal elements (air, water, earth and 
fire), namely the basic building blocks of matter, states 
that it is the Active Intellect, plain as the God, which 
sets the beings of sublunary worlds into action. Thereby, 
the theory of Intellect -non-material, plain yet coexis- 
ting with matter- emerges, which makes up backbone of 
al-Farabi thought. Within the context of theory of intel- 
lect, al-Farabi later seeks and answer to the question of 
how the organization of the material world is governed 
by such plain intellect, namely the mind, while still being 
subject to the well-accepted laws. The basic analysis of 
al-Farabi’s philosophy, known as theory of cosmological 
intellects, would later become a fundamental argument 
of the Peripatetic school. 


b-Epistemology (The Problem of Knowledge) 


Since the subject is on mind and intellect, questions on 
how the mind functions and how the resulting pheno- 
menon of knowledge occurs will be raised inevitably. 
This is because the human intellect conceptualizes the 
material objects by abstracting them of their matter, 
perceives them so, and stores and appropriately uses 
them in due time. Given as a rudimentary postulate that 
noone but God has the power to create anything, how . 
could the phenomenon called knowledge come to pass 
in al-Farabi’s thought? 


At this point, theory of epistemological intellects, which 
is the second section of al-Farabi’s thought, comes into 
play. On that note, al-Farabi defines the matter using 
Potential Intellect, which perceives matter as it is, and 
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designs various categories and devices of thinking (rea- 
soning) such as AcquiredIntellect which has the power 
to relate with Actual Intellect that abstracts it from its 
matter and turns it into perceivable material and Active 
Intellect that performs the act of perception.Thus, he co- 
mes up with a quite original explanation on how know- 
ledge was farmed, which was sufficient for his time and 
would be reiterated for a long time after him. 


According to al-Farabi, the function of the mind is ma- 
nifested in two different fields and with two different 
meanings. Thus, he differentiates (epistemological) in- 
tellect which is a mechanism that allows us to know the 
object by abstracting it from its material quality, from 
(cosmological) intellect, as a mechanism which is ope- 
rative in everything from the formation to operation of 
the universe. So, he evaluates the intellect that produces 
knowledge and the intellect that ensures orderly opera- 
tion of the universe separately. 


First of all, al-Farabi investigates how human intelle- 
ct can abstract a material object and converts it into 
a non-material state. The philosopher, acting based on 
Aristotle’s distinction of intention and action, reports 
that something in the state of intention would require 
the intervention of another force in order to turn into 
action, and that without external intervention, nothing 
could rise into a state of action from a state of intention 
on its own. Therefore, human intellect that is in a state 
of intention, cannot produce knowledge by itself. The 
power to transform it from the state of intention into 
the state of action should be in perpetual action so that 
it can also transform human intellect from the state of 
intention into the state of action. The power, which is in 
perpetual action, and whichconverts the intellect -that 
is the human facility of Knowledge- from intention to 
action, thereby enabling it to acquire knowledge,is the 
Active Intellect. 


Al-Farabi, who first divides the intellect as Theoretical 
and Practical in this context, also examines the Theore- 
tical intellect under three categories which are Potenti- 
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al intellect, Actual or habitual intellect and Acquired in- 
tellect, respectively. Above all these is the Active (Agent) 
Intellect, which enables the realization of the phenome- 
non of knowledge. 


The system operates as follows: Potential intellect abst- 
racts the forms of object from their material and convert 
it into concept. Noumenon, while could be potentially 
intellectualized before it could be known by the poten- 
tial intellect, are actually intellectualized upon knowing 
by the actual intellect. Once such noumena are actually 
known, knowing it becomes a habit for the mind. The- 
refore, Actual intellect is also called Habitual intellect. 


Two kinds of noumena exist: one is its existence ingrai- 
ned in objects before it was known (Material-Concrete) 
and the other Is its existence ingrained in the mind after 
being known (Spiritual-Abstract). Once the mind abstra- 
cts these noumena from their material and knows them, 
the process of knowing is complete. Hence, the mind be- 
comes capable of Knowing not only the material obje- 
cts but also objects abstracted from their material, and 
that stage is the stage of Acquired intellect. Once Actual 
intellect, which conceives noumena that are abstracted 
from their material i.e. objects, attains the ability to per- 
ceive different forms (abstraction), it becomes Acquired 
intellect. According to the philosopher, celestial intel- 
lects are noumena that never had substance and never 
will, i.e. abstract beings. The range of intellects belon- 
ging to man is limited at the stage of Acquired intellect. 


Once man reaches the stage of Acquired intellect, his 
intellect fuses with Active intellect, then, “Allah (SWT), 
Victorious and Almighty, reveals him through Active in- 
tellect. Thus, if through Acquired intellect, Active intel- 
lect passes on what was imparted on it (inspiration) by 
mighty and absolved Allah, first to Passive intellect of 
man and then relays it to his power of Imagination. The- 
refore, man whorcan know completely through the (ins- 
piration) which was passed from Active intellect to Pas- 
sive intellect, is called a philosopher or sage. The man 
who heralds immediate particular happenings through 
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inspiration, and warns of what is to come in the future, 
is called a Prophet (herald). 


Thus, according to al-Farabi, the Prophet and the Philo- 
sopher are the two people who deserve to be the head 
of the virtuous city. Both acquire the laws and legislati- 
ons required to preserve the order in the society through 
a connection with the Active intellect. For the Prophet, 
such connection occurs through power of Imagination, 
whereas for the philosopher it occurs through power of 
the mind, i.e. through research and analysis. However, 
the source for both is the same. Nevertheless what the 
prophet states through prophecy and the knowledge 
acquired by the philosopher through the mind do not 
contradict, but complete and support each other. Then, 
the source of religion and philosophy are the same and 
it is the Active intellect. The only truth is what emerges 
and spreads from the Active intellect, and that which 
inspires and overflows. 


Al-Farabi, thus exhibiting the intimate relation between 
revelation and philosophy, later tried to reconcile the 
views of the idealist philosopher Plato and of the re- 
alist philosopher Aristotle. According to him, the truth 
is unique and both Aristotle and Plato depict this one 
truth in different phrasing and methods. Since both phi- 
losophers depict the truth, it is possible reconvene the 
seemingly different ideas they describe using different 
terms at different times and under different conditions 
at a common ground, thus create a common view in ter- 
ms of philosophy. 


Al-Farabi who attempts to unite the views of both philo- 
sophers in this manner also attempts to draw parallels 
between Islamic thought and Hellenistic thought. 


Al-Farabi begins to explain the rules of formation of 
organized knowledge, where we come across logical 
knowledge asthe tool for accurate thinking after exp- 
laining the formation of knowledge (phenomenon of 
knowing). One of the most common and perfect aspe- 
cts of al-Farabi philosophy is the discipline of classical 


1. Farabi, Arad Ehli’l-Medineti'l-Fddila, pp. 85-87. 


Logic, which he took over from Aristotle and enriched 
and methodized. 


c-Views on Logic 


The most remarkable and persistent - both in the Isla- 
mic world and in the Medieval Latin or Hebrew worlds, 
abstract subject of al-Farabi's thought after intellect, 
soul and spirit, is the discipline of Logic and his succes- 
sful comments on Aristotelian Logic. 


According to al-Farabi, while producing knowledge, 
human mind first creates concepts, and then comes to 
conclusions using these concepts, i.e. postulates. Langu- 
age is an external conversation, whereas Logic is an in- 
ternal conversation. Therefore, rules of grammar dictate 
the means of understanding within a society speaking 
that language, whereas Logic dictates the rules on the 
activity of thinking for all mankind. Al-Farabi not only 
provided solid terminology for Logic, but with his expla- 
nations and comments, also turned it into the foundati- 
on of scientific method. 


With the help of work done by previous Aristotle com- 
mentators,he brought important innovations to the field 
of Formal Logic and paid special attention to the theo- 
ry of Analogy and Proof, which were not elaborated by 
previous commentators. His analyses in this field would 
be a basis for all Logicians to come. It’s of note that con- 
cepts and propositions, which are important topics of 
logic, which was methodized by al-Farabi,do not appear 
in Aristotle’s works. 


d-Ontology (philosophy of being) 


Al-Farabi attempts to form his views on being within his 
own systematic of Logic,and without disrupting the cosmic | 
integrity of the universe or ignoring causality. Since philo- 
sophical knowledge, which is also a being, is the knowle- 
dge of being, it iseuniversal knowledge that allows us to 
conceive being as a whole. Therefore, any knowledge put 
forth by the philosopher, which he derived from Logic, is 
supposed to conceive and compass being as a whole. 
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Being the most general concepts human intellect can 
conceive, being cannot be defined, because definition is 
composed of species and differentia. Since there is not 
a more universal concept to encompass being, defining 
it is not possible either. Any effort to define this simple 
and plain concept would just stimulate the mind and 
would not be anything but a recursion of the known. 


Therefore al-Farabi starts mentioning being from most 
perfect being, the “First Being” (God), which is of the hi- 
ghest rank, and descends to the simplest and least per- 
fect Prima materia (Hyle), which is of the lowest rank. 
At the first level among ranks of being is the being of 
God, which is the highest being human intellect can 
conceive, and at the second stage reside the celestial 
minds (minds dissociated from matter). Al-Farabi calls 
these secondary beings. He reports that the number of 
these is equal to the number of celestial spheres, and 
mentions nine intellects corresponding to nine celestial 
bodies according to Cosmology. Later known as theory 
of Intellects, would not only be embraced by all Islamic 
philosophers, but also form the basis of Medieval Latin 
and Hebrew thought. 


According to al-Farabi, including the Active Intellect, the 
number of intellects totals to ten. Each of these intel- 
lects emanate from the previous intellect and are the 
cause of the next intellect. The thinker claims that these 
are alive and correspond to angels and spiritual beings. 
Moreover, he presents the Active Intellect as Gabriel or 
Holy Spirit. Just as Gabriel provides a connection betwe- 
en prophets, each of whom are humans, the Active Intel- 
lect provides a connection between supra-lunar worlds 
and sublunary worlds, or between the celestial world 
and the human world. On the other hand, al-Farabi re- 
ports that everything in the universe is made of Hyle 
and Form. Substance and Form are mutually essential, 
without one the other cannot exist. Substance is in a 
passive state and accepts the shape it is given, Form 
on the other hand, is in an active state and shapes the 
substance. 
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Just as in Aristotelian philosophy, the topic of universals 
are of Significant importance also in al-Farabi’s philo- 
sophy of being. Al-Farabi, who divides being into two as 
universals and individuals, names the individuals which 
form the substance existence first substance, because 
these are objects our senses first perceive directly. The 
universals, which are the building blocks of our knowle- 
dge and are acquired by our mind as a result of abstra- 
ction, are called second substances. Being of immaterial 
nature, second substances are not subject to change. 


In al-Farabi thought, Being is divided into two as Neces- 
sary and Contingent. When we speak of being in general, 
we state that being is either Necessary, Contingent or 
Impossible. 


Necessary Being is also divided into two as Neces- 
sary-by-itself and Necessary-by-other: the being which 
does not require any other cause in order to exist and 
maintain its existence is called Necessary-by-itself. Its 
non-existence is inconceivable. Indeed, assuming its 
non-existence is logically impossible. The absolutely 
necessary is only Allah (SWT). Being, which is Contin- 
gent in its essence but is contingent relative to other is 
called Necessary-by-other. 


We call the being, whose existence depends on others, 
Contingent being. We can think of both existence and 
non-existence of Contingent being. Such thinking does 
not lead to any logical contradictions. All beings, except 
Allah, are Contingent beings. 


Impossible beings are those whose existence is never 
possible. 


e-Theory of Emergence and Cosmological Intellects 


We have previously stated that al-Farabi attempted to 
explain God’s relation with the universe through the- 
ory of cosmological intellects. According to this, God is 
One and Unique and is excluded of all substance, the 
universe on the other is of substance and abundance. 
So, how did beings composed of abundance came to be 


* from One and Unique God? 
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First and foremost, al-Farabi initiates a special theory na- 

med theory of Emergence in order to emphasize the fun- 

damental difference -that contradicts with the perception 

of pure Unity of IsLam- between absolute, excluded and 

eternal God, who is the One and only and unique, there-- 
fore cannot be conceived fully by human intellect power, 

and Contingent beings (universe and those in it), which 

can be perceived by man’s perception, is of substance, 

came to be in time, and has the quality of abundance. 


According to this, since Godwho is the source of all go- 
odness, glory and perfection, is not dependent on anyt- 
hing, expects nothing of lower beings, and thereby does 
not have a motive about their actions. Therefore, God’s 
thinking of being is sufficient cause for being to emerge. | 
God who is absolute, knows of itself and of all that came 
to exist; not only is It known by all beings, but also It 
knows itself and is aware that it is known. Hence it is 
called both intellect, that which knows and that which 
is known. 


God’s self-knowing is sufficient cause for being to emer- 
ge. The first intellect of non-substance emanates th- 
rough God's self-knowing. Such intellect is a necessary 
being in relation to Allah, and is a Contingent being in 
essence. Second intellect, emanating from first intelle- 
ct’s knowledge of God, knows that it is a Contingent be- 
ing, hence the soul and substance of first sphere ema- 
nates.Third intellect, emanating from second intellect’s 
knowledge of God, knows that it is a Contingent being, 
hence the soul and substance of second sphere, namely 
the sphere of stars emanates. . f",7 


According to this theory, every intellect forms another 
intellect and a celestial sphere along with its soul. This 
goes on for seven planets, which is the number of pla- 
nets than known in the solar system, and ends with the 
Active intellect, which is the intellect of the moon sphe- 
re. The Active intellect, which is the tenth intellect, is 
assumed to be the reason for all generation and decay 
in the sublunary worlds.’ 


mete Farabi,el-Medineti'l-fadila, pp. 61-62. 
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Al-Farabi, who attempted to apply this theory to the Cos- 
mic system, establishes his system according to Cosmo- 
logy, which is well-accepted since Aristotle. According to 
this, universe is composed of sublunary and supra-Lunar 
worlds. Motion in the supra-lunar worlds is circular mo- 
tion, which is the perfect motion, therefore there is no 
change here. There is one element in the supra-lunar 
world, which is thinner-than-air Aether. In the sublunary 
worlds, all beings are made up of the Four Elements, 
consisting of air, water, earth and fire. 


The motion of the celestial spheres, which are the first 
beings in the sublunary worlds, is circular and they are 
in constant rotation due their desire and fervor towards 
the Creator. The Four Elements are formed because of 
the friction between these spheres during the rotation. 
There is (still) no place for void in the universe. The ele- 
ments have four separate qualities: warm, cold, wet and 
dry. From the mixture of opposing qualities, rocks, me- 
tals, plants and animals emerge. 


During the period before the discovery of gravity, these 
cosmological approaches based on Aristotelian physics 
were considered valid in every field. 


Based on Aristotelian physics, al-Farabi divides motion 
into two as voluntary and involuntary. According to him, 
the motion, which transpires as generation, decay, trans- 
lation, increase-decrease and transformation, is motion 
along a linear or circular path. 


According to the thinker, who views the problem of Spa- 
ce and Time within this scope, motion occurs in time. 
Therefore time, which is composed of moments and is 
of continuous nature, can only exist with motion. Space, 
on the other hand, is an abstract concept and cannot 
be perceptible. However, for every substance there is a 
place it yearns to reach, and it is called the Locus in Pe- 
ripatetic Islamic Philosophy. 


f-Views on the Soul 


Following Aristotle, as well as using the common term 
spirit, al-Farabi prefers the term Soul, which is more ex- 


tensive than spirit and includes all biological, physio- 
logical and psychological activities. Just as in Aristoteli- 
an tradition, he describes the Soul as the first ability of 
the natural organic substance that is form of force.*This 
description would be valid for long time in Medieval Is- 
lam and Christian thoughts. 


According to him,Soul is a plain essence, independent 
of the body, and consists of the forms of the body. As in 
the entirety of his system, al-Farabi who strives to com- 
bine Aristotelian perception of the soul with Platonist 
perception of the soul, divides the Soul into three as 
Vegetative, sensitive and intellective. Vegetative Soul is 
the one with the nutritive, augmentative and generative 
powers common to all living beings. In addition to the- 
se, Sensitive Soul, has the powers of action and sensing. 
He reports that the most developed part of the Soul is 
the intellective soul, which is the center of powers of 
knowledge and intellect, and he calls this “thinking/spe- 
aking Soul”. This view on the Soul, which al-Farabi tried 
to methodize, would later be put into excellent structu- 
re by Avicenna, and would be the dominant view in the 
Western thought up to 18th century, and in the Islamic 
thought until today. 


5. Farabi, el-Msailti'l-Felsefiyye, p. 108. 
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INFLUENCE 


Al-Farabi who is indisputably the founder philosopher 
of Islam philosophy has influened almost all of the thin- 
kers following him to some degree. Even saying Al-Fara- 
bian philosophy is an extended annotation or footnote 
of the entire IsLam philosophy is not an exaggeration. 
He created a small model of the great Islamic thought 
universe of the future with his works he authored in the 
fields of Philosophy, Theology, Logic, Music, Ethics, State, 
Philosophy of politics and notion of Civilization. Since 
those who follow him developed and extended each 
subject that Al-Farabi discusses, no specific school fol- 
lowing him arose and each thinker took something from 
him to some degree. As we stated before, the influences 
of Al-Farabi were not exclusive for Islamic world but the 
Original ideas of the great philosopher sustained their 
influences during Middle Ages via Christian Latin and 
Jewish thought and survived to the metropolises of to- 
day’s Western world. 


a- Influences of Medieval Islamic, Christian and Jewish 
Thoughts 


The intellectual movement started by Al-Farabi develo- 
ped in a short time in Eastern Islamic world and most 
of them lead to start of a period expressed as “Golden 
age’ later in Islamic thought with the contributions of 
philosophers of Khorasan and Transoxiana origin. 


Although those who were trained in Al-Farabi sphere fa- 
iled to create a school in his name, many of the leading 
philosophers of post-Al-Farabi era were the students of 
his students. These include prestigious scientists and 
philosophers such as Ebd Sileyman es-Sicistani who 
was lectured by Yahya Ibn Adiy in Baghdad, Ebu Hay- 


yan et-Tevhidi, Ebd Bekir el-Kumsi, isd ibn Ali ibn Ziira, 
ibni’s-Semh, Ibni’l-Hammaér, Eou Muhammed el-Ardzi. 


Farabian thought was continued by Ebu Zekeriyya Yahya 
ibn Adiy (d. 974), the Jocabian Christian philosopher who 
attracted attention particularly with his studies related 
to Logic after his death. We do not have much infor- 
mation about Yahya Ibn Adiy. However ibn Ebi Useybia 
states that he was famous with copying books in Ba- 
ghdad and was criticized by Ibni’n-Nedim, the author 
of famous el-Fihrist. Upon this, he defends himself and 
says he did not do anything requiring condemnation 
and copied approximately 100 foils of scripts in one day 
and night with hard work." 


ibn Ebi Useybia cites an interesting anecdote about his 
interest in books: “I saw the annotations of Alexander 
of Afrodisias written on Aristotle’s books of Physics and 
Second Analytics in the heritages of Ibrahim ibn Abdul- 
lah, the Christian translator. They proposed me to sell 
those two annotations for 120 dinars. | went to find the 
money. When | turned back, | was informed that they 
sold the two works to someone from Khorasan for 3.000 
dinars together with certain books.” 


Ebu Hayyan et-Tevhidi who was given grammar lessons 
by Ebu Said es-Sirafi, the famous philologist and phi- 
losophy lessons by Yahya ibn Adiy ve Sicistani earned 
his living by copying books as well. He explained many 
events which he witnessed and which reflects the thou- 
ght scene of the era and carried the predominant un- 
derstanding of the era to later periods in.two-volume 
works named el-imtau ve’l-Muanese and el-Mukabesat 
particularly including his ten-volume work named El- 
Basdir ve’z-Zahair. 


The great Islam philosopher and physician Avicenna is — 
undoubtedly al-Farabi’s greatest successor and follower 
of the Peripatetic_tradition he started. Avicenna states 
in his own autobiography that he tried to develop his 


1. ibn Ebi Useybia, Uydnii'l-Enba fi Tabakati’l-etibba,, 106 (Nesr., Nizar 
Riza), Beyrut-Terihsiz. 


2. ibn Ebi Useybia, age., 106. 
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knowledge of philosophy reading Aristotle's works on 
Logical and Natural sciences but he did not understand 
anything although he read his book titled Metaphysi- 
cs, finally he repeated it forty times and memorized but 
still he failed to comprehend the subject and he felt 
desperate for this reason. He states that as a result of a 
strange coincidence, a bellman tried to sell a book crying 
while he was passing through bibliopoles market one 
day in the afternoon, he did not want to purchase the 
book since he thought that this subject was unclear but 
when the seller told him to purchase that book and that 
it would be useful for him and it was very cheap due to 
financial problems of its owner and that he would sell it 
for 3 dirhems, he purchased the book and realized that 
this was Al-Farabi’s book on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, he 
returned home fast and read the book and understood 
easily since he had memorized Aristotle’s book and he 
gave charity to the poor in order to thank for this.* 


Avicenna who mentions about Al-Farabi in many of his 
works says as follows in his work named el-Mubahasat: 
“When it comes to Ebu Nasr el-Farabi, one should be- 
lieve him with great respect. He does not walk together 
with other communities in a square. He is more valuable 
than the leading ones of the previous ones.”* 


According to our detection, Avicenna was influenced by 
Al-Farabi reading his works beyond admiring him and 
adopted the notes making the same form of book. And 
this indicates how he adopted Al-Farabi’s ideas. 


The classical sources mentioning about Avicenna’s life 
note that he wrote a work named el-Birru ve'l-Ism when 
he was 21-22 upon the request of a canonist of Harizm 
named Ebubekr el-Berki. 


We observed in the detailed research we conducted on 
this interest work that a great section of ‘el-Birru ve'l- 
ism” was compiled exactly from Al-Farabi’s work named 
et-Tenbihu ala Sebili’s-Sa’ade*° exactly, and some part 
3. bn Ebi Useybia, age., 438. 

4. ibn Sina, el-Miibahasat, 375 (Nesr., Muhsin Bidarfer) Tahran-1413. 

5. Farabi, et-Teniihu ald Sebili’s-Sa’dde (Nesr, Sahaban Halifat), 190-198; 
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of it was compiled again from Al-Farabi’s work named 
Fusdlu’l-Medeni® by selecting, cutting and combining 
various paragraphs and sections. Again according to our 
detection, el-Birru ve'l-Ism” is one of a few works in whi- 
ch Avicenna recorded his name personally among the 
oeuvre which is a big total.’ 


On the other hand, the basic theses of recent Islamic 
thought tradition predominated by both Kelam and Ta- 
savvuf (Muteahhirdn) are continuity of Al-Farabian phi- 
losophy. Great part of Kelam dominated thinking system 
of Imam Gazzali, the great scholar and Fahreddin er-Ra- 
zi,the canonist and glassator who traced him is connec- 
ted to Farabian philosophy. 


Kinalizade, one of the significant thinkers of Ottoman 
era establishes a great section of his work named Ah- 
lak-1 Alai on Al-Farabi’s ethic philosophy and Civilization 
thought and sometimes cites from him saying “hakim-i 
fazil Muallim-i sani, Bu Nasr-1 Farabi”.® 


Al-Farabi’s influences on Western Islam world are also 
tremendous. Avempace, ibn Tufail and Averroes, who are 
major representatives of the Andalusian thought, have 
not only spread al-Farabi’s ideas in Muslim Spain, they 
enabled these ideas to go beyond Pyrenees and reach 
deep inside Continental Europe. 


It is observed that Ibn Bacce took notes in sections of 
Isaguci (Vr., 6-45), Perihemenias (Vr., 45-48), Theorems 
(Vr., 71-98), Categories (Vr., 111-124) of Al-Farabi’s Logic 
oeuvre particularly in a journal found among Escurial 
scripts dated 1269 and numbered 612.° : 


ibn Bacce who states that Al-Farabi provided very im- 
portant information about issues related to morality in 


. 


205-208. 
6. Farabi, Fusdilu’l-Medent (Nesr., M. Dunlop), 103-136. 
7. Daha genis bilgi icin, bakiniz Bekir Karliga, Un Nouveau Traité d’Ethiques 


d'ibn Sina inconnu jusq’a nos Jours (Avicenna and his Heritage), 21-35, 
Leuwen University Press, Belgium-2002. 


8. Kinalizade Ali Celebi, Ahlak-Aldai, 472, (transliterasyon, Fahri Unan), 
Ankara-2014. 


* 9. Macid Fahri, Resailu ibn Bacce el-illahiyye, 16-17, Beyrut-1991. 
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A teacher giving Applied Astronomy and his students 


his work named Risdalett’l-Veda as well cites from In- 


tellect and Unity booklets of the philosopher as well. 


ibn Bacce bases his masterpiece named Tedbiri’l-Mi- 
tevahhid where he expressed his basic philosophy on 
Al-Farabi’s works named el-Medinetu’l-Fadila, es-Siya- 
set’ l-Medeniyye and Fusdlu’l-Medeni where Al-Farabi’s 
ideas of civilization can be found. And his ideas about 
joining and happiness are usually based on Al-Farabi’s 
ideas on this issue. Nevertheless ibn Bacce never menti- 
ons about the name of Avicenna. 1° 


10. Macid Fahri, age., 23. 
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Since Averroes, the great Islam philosopher constructed 
his philosophical and scientific paradigm more frequ- 
ently on the idea of rearranging Aristotle philosophy 
which was the predominant thought of the era correctly 
and the same as original tried to revive realist and ra- 
tionalist Aristotle philosophy to replace Neo-Platonist, 
emanation and theosophical Peripatetic philosophy pri- 
or to him. At that point he criticizes Avicenna as much as 
and even more violently imam Gazzali whom we know 
that he criticizes. Nevertheless he both respects the 
ideas of Al-Farabi on certain works of whom he wrote 
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annotations"! but also adopts most of his ideas about 
Logic, Metaphysics, Ethic and politics. He makes many 
references to him particularly including Tehafutu’t-Teha- 
fut and Faslu’l-Makal. 


Averroes who attempts to explain the issues discussed by 
Plato in State dialogue usually performs comparisons with 
Al-Farabi’s understanding of city and civilization. We can 
observe that most of the issues he expresses are Al-Fara- 
bis ideas although he mentions his name very rarely. 


Averroes provides information about civilized sciences 
before annotating summary of Plato's state dialogue. 
Within this framework, he states that the subject of this 
science is voluntary acts emanating from person and its 
principle is will and selection as expressed by Al-Farabi 
as well. Later he states that this science was divided 
into two sections and one was habits, voluntary acts 
and good habits and the other is incorporation of tho- 
se characters in the human and establishes parallelism 
between the city and human body as Al-Farabi does. 
Furthermore he repeats his idea specifying that Al-Fa- 
rabi’s human perfection is of four types namely theore- 
tical and mental virtues, intellectual namely scientific 
virtues, ethical virtues and plastic arts.’ 


Al-Farabi’s influence on Western world is no less than his 
influence on Islamic world. It will be correct to discuss 
those influences as two sections namely Jewish Hebrew 
thought and Christian Latin world. Al-Farabi’s ideas have 
been very influential on Jewish thought through Jewish 
religious and philosophical scholar Maimonides. Jewish 
thinkers attempted to express Al-Farabi’s ideas by means 
of him. Since Ibn Meymun (Maimonides) paid significance 
particularly to his ideas about Logic, Hebrew thinkers were 
more frequently interested in his ideas about Logic. Even 
it is stated that Ibn Meymun (Maimonides) said: “When it 
comes to the works related to Logic, it is sufficient to study 
merely the works of Ebu Nasr el-Farabi. all of his works are 


11. Bkz. Bekir Karliga, Bati’'y: aydinlatan islam diisiintirii Ibn Riisd, 63. 
istanbul-2014. 


12. ibn Riisd, ed-Daruri fi’s-Siyase, Muhtasaru Kitabii’si Siyase Li Eflatun, 
72-74 (ibranice’den Arapcaya ceviren: Anmed Sahlan), Beyrut-1998. 
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perfect and excellent. Those works should be examined 
and reseached. Because he is a great man’. 


It is observed that the ideas of the philosopher whom 
we see to have been influential in Latin world through 
Albertus Magnus and his pupil Saint Thomas were com- 
mon in Western world till eighteenth century although 
this influence diminished gradually. 


Upon the beginning of translations from Arabic to Latin 
in the Middle Age, 9 of the works of Al-Farabi, who was 
the focal point of western researchers and one of the 
philosophers that attracted the attention of the world 
-as far as we know- were translated to Latin and 27 were 
translated to Hebrew. Today we have the chance to read 
some works of Al-Farabi the original Arabic copies of 
which were lost only from Latin and Hebrew translati- 
ons or from Arabic texts written with Hebrew alphabet. 


While Western world had a chance to know al-Farabi in 
detail upon these translations, it is not possible to say 
that his recognition could compare to that of Avicenna or 
Averroes. However, al-Farabi’s influence on Hebrew scho- 
lars and intellectuals, has been greater than that of these 
two scholars. Famous Jewish scholar and Rabbi Maimo- 
nides valued him greatly as we mentioned above, hence 
turning him into a trend among Hebrews, and resulting in 
adoption of al-Farabi as a teacher among Jewish scholars. 


b- Al-Farabi Studies of Today 


Al-Farabi is one of the philosophers who have not lost 
his popularity for many centuries. Al-Farabi who was 
frequently discussed between 11th-17th centuries in 
the Western world as an active philosopher began to 
attract western researchers’ interest again from mid-ni- 
neteenth century after a break of two centuries. . 


The researches related to Islamic philosophy which had 
been in great sikence in IsLamic world at the end of Te- 


13. Moses Maimonides (Musa ibn Meymun), The Guide fon he Perplexed, 
(tr., Salomon Pines, Girs, IX), Chicago-London-1963; nakleden, Deborah L. 
Black, Farabi (Seyyid Hiiseyin Nasr-Oliver Leeman, islam Felsefesi Tarihi 


* iginde), |, 230. 
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hafut discussions started to revive from the first quarter 
of the twentieth century some time after its beginning 
in the West though slowly. 


Aimable Jourdain’s article discussing the references 
made by Guillaume dAuvergny and Roger Bacon to Al-Fa- 
rabi while mentioning about Latin translations of Aris- 
totle’s works is deemed to be the first of the studies on 
this subject.* This was followed by the study of Auguste 
Schmoelders named Document from Arabic Philosophy. 
Schmoelders published Arabic original and Latin transla- 
tion of two works of Al-Farabi named “Fi ma yenbagi en 
yukaddeme kable taaliimi’l-felsefe” and “Uydinti’l-mesail” 
in his doctorate thesis which he wrote in Latin. * 


The work of Moritz Steinchneider who concentrated on 
Al-Farabi’s Latin and Hebrew translations named “Al- 
Farabi (Alpharabius)” published in 1869 by Petersburg 
Empire Academy publications is still a significant source 
which is currently valid.*® 


Steinchneider who sustained his studies about Al-Fa- 
rabi’s translations to Hebrew in the Middle Age made 
comprehensive explanations particularly about Al-Fa- 
rabi’s works translated to Hebrew in 1893 in his work 
titled “Hebrew translations and Jewish translators in the 
Middle Age” which has not been passed over yet in his 
field.?’ 


Salomon Munk allocated a section to Al-Farabi for the 
first time in his work named “Selections from Jewish and 
Arabic Philosophy” published in 1857 and attracted the 
attention to the influences of the philosopher on Mois 
Maimonides and Albert the Great.*® 


14. Aimable Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur l’age et origine des 
traductions Latins d’Aristote et sur commentaries grecs ou arabs employés 
par les docteurs scolastques, 112 vd., Paris-1819. 

15. Auguste Schomolders, Documenta Philosophia Arabum, 125-134, Bon- 
1836. - 

16. Moritz Steinchneider, Mémoire de Academie impériale des Sciences, 
Seri VII, Vol. XIII, Petersbourg, 1869. 

17. Moritz Steinchneider, Die Herbraesichen ubersetzungen des 
mittelalters und die judgen als dolmestcher, Berlin-1893. 


18. Salomon Munk, Mélanges de Philosophie Juive et Arabe, Paris-1857. 
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Latin translation of one work of Al-Farabi 


F.Wustenfeld provides information on Al-Farabi’s works 
translated from Latin in his article named “Works trans- 
lated from Arabic to Latin from the eleventh century” 
published in 1877.1? 


J. Forget researches the influences of Kindi and Al-Fara- 
bi on the Latin in his article named “Influences of Ara- 
bic Philosophy on Scholastic philosophy” published in 
1894,7° 


Carra de Vaux allocated an extensive section for Al-Fa- 
rabi in his seven-volume work named “History of Islam 
Philosophers” which was completed in 1921.4 


19. F. Wustenfeld, Die ubersetzungen werke in des Lateinische seit dem XI 
jahrhundert, Gottingen-1877. 


20. J. Forget, Uinfluemce de la Philosohie Arabe sur la Philosophie 
Scolatique (Revue Néoscolastique de philosophie, |, 385-410), Paris-1894. 


21. Carra de Vaux, Les Penseurs de Uislam, Paris-1921. 
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Rudolphe d’Earlenger translated famous Music book of 
Al-Farabi to French and published in 1930.?2 


It is observed that special sections are allocated for 
Al-Farabi in the books published under the titles of Ara- 
bic philosophy, IsLamic thought and Islamic Philosophy 
from the twentieth century. inline with this, the attempts 
of criticized publications of Al-Farabi’s works and trans- 
lation of the same to modern languages started firstly in 
the West, then in the Islamic world. 


Dietrici who made the first attempt about publication 
of Al-Farabi’s works published certain small booklets of 
the philosopher between 1890-18927 and Arabic origi- 
nal of “el-Maineti’l-Fadila” in 1895.74 


Arabic text of nine works of Al-Farabi was published in 
Egypt for the first time without criticism in Hijri 1325 
(Anno Domini 1907).° Ten booklets of him not included 
herein was published by Dairetu’l-Maarifi’l-Osmaniye in 
India (Haydarabad Dekkan) in Hijri 1245 (Anno Domini 
1926).”6 


Through critical publications started later, some of the 
works of the great philosopher were published byMa- 
urice Bouyges, Osman Emin, Francesco Gabrielli, Franz 
Roashental, D. M. Dunlop, Mubahat KUuyel, Aydin Sayili, 
Muhsin Mehdi, Macid Fahri, Gattas Abdiilmelik, Muham- 
med Selim Salim, Alber Nasri Nader, Fevzi Mitri Neccar, 
Ca’fer Alu Yasin and Sahban Halifat. 


When it comes to the researches related to Al-Farabi 
in the Islamic world, first of all Ibrahim Madkour’s doc- 
torate thesis which took its place in Al-Farabi’s IsLamic 
philosophy schools was published in 1934.2” Madkour 


22. Rudolphe d’Earlenger, Grande Traité de la Musique, I-Il, Paris-1930. 

23. Friedrich Dietrici, es-Semeretii’l-Mardiyye fi ba’di’r-Resaili’i-Farabiyye, 
Leiden-1890. 

24. Friedrich Dietrici, Farab?, Arau ehli’il-Medineti’l-Fadila, Leiden-1895. 
25. Mecmdatuin min Miellefati’l-Farabi, Matbaatiis-Saade, Kahire-1325. 
26. Farabi Resail (Nesr, Daireti’l-Maarifi’l-Osmaniyye), Haydarabad, Dekkan 
1345. 

27. ibrahim Madkour, la Place d’al-Farabi dans l’Ecole Philosophique 
Musulmane, Paris 1934. 
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attempted to reveal significance of Al-Farabi in Islamic 
philosophy in his work related to Islamic philosophy 
which he authored later.7® 


On the other hand, Muhsin Mehdi who dedicated his life 
to the subject of Al-Farabi both made critical publica- 
tion of certain works of Al-Farabi’? and discussed and 
assessed ideas of Al-Farabi about political philosophy in 
detail in his work titled Establishment of political philo- 
sophy in Islam.*° 


The works conducted in our country who participated 
in this caravan most recently include firstly Al-Farabi 
booklet authored by Mehmed ALi Ayni Bey**, the article 
titled “Two Turkish Philosophers, Al-Farabi and Avicen- 
na” authored by Ismail Hakki of Izmir; the article on 
“Turkish Philosopher, Al-Farabi” authored by Semsettin 
Guinaltay*’; Al-Farabi clause authored by Adnan Adivar 
for Islam Encyclopedia and later published indepen- 
dently;* the article of Aydin Sayili on the place of Al-Fa- 
rabi in the history of Turkish thought*; Nihat Keklik’s 
valuable studies on Al-Farabi Logic*® Mubahat Kiyel’s 
Book where he discussed being thought of Aristotle and 
Al-Farabi*’; publications of Hilmi Ziya Ulken on Islamic 
thought*®. 


28. ibrahim Madkdr, Fi’l-Felsefeti il-islamiyye, |, Il, Kahire-1983. 


29. Muhsin Mehdi, Farabi, Felsefetu Aristotalis, Beyrut-1961; Kitabu’l- 
Mille ve Nusdsun Uhra, Beyrut-1968; el-Elfazu’l-Musta’mele fi’l-Mantik, 
Beyrut-1968; Kitabd'l-Hurdf, Beyrut-1969. 


30. Muhsian Mahdi, La Fondation de la Philosohie Politique en islam, 
(Fransizcaya ceviren, Francois Zabbal), Paris-2000. 


31. Mehmed Ali Ayni, Frabi, istanbul, 1332. 


32. izmirli ismail Hakki, iki Turk filozofu, Farabi ve ibn Sina (Dari’l-Fiindn 
Edebiyat Fakiltesi Mecmuasi), istanbul-1927. 


33. M. Semseddin Gunaltay, Turk filozofu Farabi (Dart’l-Funtin Edebiyat 
Fakiiltesi Mecmuas)), istanbul-1922. 


34. Adnan Adivar, Farabi, istanbul-1947. 


35. Aydin Sayili, Farabinin Turk tefekkur tarihindeki yeri, (Belleten, cilt XV, 
say! 57), Ankara-1951. 


36. Nihat Keklik, islam Mantik tarihi ve Farabi Mantiq, istanbul-1969. 


37. Mubahat Turker Kiyel, Aristoteles ve Farabi’nin varlik ve dusunce 
ogretileri, Ankara- 1974. 


38. Hilmi Ziya Ulken, La Pensée de lislam, istanbul-1953; islam Felsefesi 
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Particularly as a result of the studies which started from 
1950 and conducted by Ahmed Ates, Nafiz Danisman, Ay- 
din Sayili, Mubahat Kuyel, Huseyin Atay, Mehmet Aydin, 
Ahmet Arslan, Mahmut Kaya brought certain works of 
Al-Farabi Oeuvre into Turkish although not completely. 


c- Farabian Influence Today 
1. Etienne Gilson 


Etienne Gilson, famous French historian of philosophy 
who brought significance of Medieval thought into the 
agenda again in the twentieth century and revealed the 
impossibility of comprehending contemporary thought 
without having knowledge about Medieval thought th- 
rough objective assessments emphasized significance 
of Islamic thought in addition to Medieval Scholastic 
thought in terms of contemporary thought. Gilson who 
is one of the most remarkable and scholar of our cen- 
tury with his works in the fields of both Medieval Chris- 
tian and Islamic thought and esthetic and philosophy 
of religion was trained by the famous philosophers of 
the era including Victor Brochard, Gabriel Seailles, Victor 
Delbos, Lucien Levy Bruhl and Andre Lalande. 


Gilson who emphasizes significance of Al-Farabi thought 
particularly emphasizes the Theory of Intellects who de- 
eply affected Al-Farabi’s Medieval Jewish and Christian 
thought. After discussing Al-Farabi’s Theory of Intellects 
in detail in his article titled Greek and Arabic Sources of 
Augustinism which was transformed into Avicennaism 
(Les Sources Greco-Arabes de lAugustinsme Avicenni- 
sant) he published the Latin text titled “Liber Alphari- 
bii De Intellectu et Intellecto” of the work titled Risale 
Pil-AkLi ve’l-Ma’kul in manuscript numbered 8802 found 
in Latin section of Paris Bibliorheque National.*? 


According to Gilson, Al-Farabi developed the Theory of 
Intellects which Aristotle attempted to explain in his 
work named De anima and attempts to make connecti- 
ons between ideas of Aristotle and Plato on soul on one 


39. Etienne Gilson, Les Sources Greco-Arabes de l’Augustinsme 
Avicennisant, 1-160, Paris-1986. 
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hand and between the understanding of God in Greek 
thought and Tevhid understanding of Islam on the other 
hand and mentions about 6 types of intellects.*° 


Gilson who states that Al-Farabi’s Theory of Intellects 
has two significant points, first of these is the discrimi- 
nation he makes between Active Intellect and the God. 
He even reveals that the first motor of Aristotle (Muhar- 
rik-i Evvel) was completely different from the God. this 
approach which would be systemized by Avicenna and 
influenced Medieval Christian philosophers very much. 


The second significant issue introduced by Al-Farabi to 
the history of thought is mufarik intellects category he 
places between us and the God. Thus the philosopher 
calls us for joining with the God raising us over mental 
miraj and scale of intellects. Thus beyond pure thinking 
stipulated by classical Aristotleism, he takes to mystical 
joining with Active intellect and brings with the institu- 
tion of prophecy outside Peripatetism.” 


2. Leo Strauss 


Strauss who was born in 1889 in Hessen state of Ger- 
many was the son of a Jewish family named Hugo Stra- 
uss and Jannie David. Leo who was interested in Zio- 
nist politics in his education period was later interested 
in philosophy. After studying in Marburg, Freiburg and 
Hamburg universities he had Doctorate of Philosophy 
with Ernest Cassirer, famous Kantist philosopher. Me- 
anwhile he continued to attend Martin Heideger’s lec- 
tures. He went to England in 1934 and was employed in 
Cambridge University one year later. 


When Hitler Fascism spread in Europe, he migrated to 
USA in 1937 and was employed in Columbia papersity, 
department of history. 


Strauss who was employed in Chicago University as a 
Professor of Political Science from 1949 to 1968 was 
retired from Chicago University in 1967, continued to le- 
40. Etienne Gilson, agm., 5-6. 

41. Etienne Gilson, agm., 36-37. 


* 42. Etienne Gilson, agm., 37-38. 
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cture in Saint John’s College in Maryland Annapolis till 
his death on 18th December 1973. 


Strauss who is loyal to Antiquity and Medieval philo- 
sophy tradition was Closely interested in Aristotle, Plato, 
Al-Farabi and Ibn Meymun philosophies. 


Strauss attempted to develop a new political philosophy 
and politics on the basis of Al-Farabi’s el-Medinetu’l-Fa- 
zila (Virtuous City/State) inspired by Medieval thought, 
by Al-Farabi and Maimonides, the famous Greek philo- 
sopher under Al-Farabi’s influence. He not only did this 
but also selected to develop a thought alternative to 
the modern thought through esoteric explanations ba- 
sed on Talmud’s comments. 


Strauss who attracted attention with his new approac- 
hes on political regimes and tyranny criticized modern 
liberalism for giving too much space for individual free- 
doms and defended classical Platonist state idea. 


The interesting thing is that Strauss who could speak 
Arabic as well became a contemporary Al-Farabi com- 
mentator making comments by authoring annotation on 
a summary that Al-Farabi wrote on Plato’s work named 
Laws after a period of longer than one thousand year. 


Leo Strauss who stated that we have to develop anot- 
her philosophical approach other than Western thought 
states in the introduction section of the work named “La 
Persécution et lArt d’Ecrire” that the information that 
could be submitted by first sociologists of Sociology of 
Knowledge to us at first hand usually had to be limited 
to the information they have in the nineteenth century 
and early twentieth century. He said “Whereas we are 
required to turn our face to other directions or horizons 
in order to comprehend compulsion of philosophical so- 
ciology” and added as follows: ‘As a matter of fact the 
author of these words (Strauss), oriented to Medieval 
Jewish and Islamic philosophy and became acquainted 
to phenomena requiring philosophical sociology’ 


43. Leo Strauss, La Persécution et l’Art d’Ecrire, 32 (Fransizcaya ceviren, 
Arnaldo Momigliano) Paris-2003. 
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According to him,-the interesting contrast between cur- 
rent level of comprehension of Christian Scholasticism 
and the level of comprehension of Medieval Jewish and 
IsLamic philosophy arises from the following in the last 
analysis: The best analysts of Christian Scholasticism 
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believed that their own position was correctly correct in 
philosophical terms. Whereas the best analysts of Medie- 
val Jewish and Islamic philosophy paid effort to attribute 
value beyond historical association for their beliefs.** 


Leo Strauss who says “In order to realize the radical dif- 
ference between Medieval Christian Scholasticism and 
Medieval Jewish and Islamic philosophy, it will be pro- 
per to start with the difference encountered in literate 
texts” states that the part of this difference particularly 
related to practical and political philosophy and adds 
the following: “The place occupied by political philosop- 
hy of Aristotle and Cicero and Rome Law in Christian 
Scholasticism was replaced by Plato’s book of The State 
and The Laws in Islamic and Christian philosophy. Whi- 
le Plato’s book of The State and The Laws reached to 
the West only in the fifteenth century; those books were 
translated to Arabic in 9th century. The two great Islam 
philosophers wrote annotations to them. Al-Farabi wro- 
te annotations to Plato's Laws and Averroes de wrote 
annotations to State dialogue. 


ibn Meymun, the greatest philosopher of Medieval 
Jewish philosophy revealed that Al-Farabi whom he 
defined as the greatest philosopher trained by Islamic 
world and the second greatest authority following Aris- 
totle was influenced by Plato's State and philosophy was 
wholly at the level of political philosophy. 


According to what Cristopher Colmo states, Strauss sus- 
tained Al-Farabi surveys for twenty years from 1935 to 
1957 mostly because he was the vanguard of Ibn Mey- 
mun and developed rationalism different from modern 
rationalism.*° 


Al-Farabi’s work particularly recommended by Ibn Mey- 
mun (es-Siydasetu’'l-Medeniyye) was composed of two 
sections. The first section was on the God and universe 
and the second section was on city and state. The author 
named his work as political ruling (es-Siyasetu’l-Me- 


44, Leo Strauss, age., 33. 


45. Cristopher Colmo, Theory and Practice: Al-Farabi’s Plato, Revisted 
(American Political Science Review, 86, 4), 966. 
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deniyye). The name of a similar work of the same author 
was named The ideas of the people of the virtuous city 
(Arau Ehli’l-Medineti’l-Fadila). In a manuscript which | 
saw personally it was stated to be a political work. It 
is very meaningful that Al-Farabi was not as famous as 
Avicenna and Averroes among Christian Scholastics’ 


According to Strauss, one should take into considera- 
tion the radical differences among Islam, Judaism and 
Christianity in order to comprehend those outstanding 
differences better. Apocalypse that Muslims and Jews 
understand is a law (Torah/Shariah) rather than a belief. 
depending on this, this is not a dogma but a social order 
in the end for Muslim and Jewish philosophers when 
they think on the apocalypse. Yes, correct is something 
which does not only regulate actions but also thoughts 
and convictions and which encumbrances everything. 
Consequently, the philosophers who are loyal to their 
Laws/Shariah could interpret their apocalypse as a per- 
fect political order as the perceived so.”*’ 


Strauss who compared prophets to philosophers after 
that said they could imagine the shariah maker prophet 
establishing the perfect order as a philosopher of the 
first order in all terms rather than an ordinary comple- 
tely simple personality of the first order. Their law maker 
prophet could be accepted as the philosopher king or 
someone who has the top perfection of a philosopher 
king. In this case the philosopher king or the commu- 
nities ruled by the philosopher king were the subject of 
Platonist politics rather than Aristotelian politics.”® 


Strauss particularly emphasizes Al-Farabi’s style and ap- 
proach in the summary of Plato’s work named The Laws. 
According to him, in the brief summary of Al-Farabi rela- 
ted to Plato’s work named The Laws, he attempts to exp- 
lain how this book should be read, which method should 
be used to read and analyze Plato’s texts consequently 
using stories and metaphors. 


46. Leo Strauss, age., 34. 
47. Leo Strauss, age., 35. 


* 48. Leo Strauss, age., 36. 
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A View from Bukhara Fortress 


Al-Farabi states in this work that the persons he names 
as “judgment owner” who has gained the habit of disc- 
riminating and gaining useful things gained this chara- 
cteristic by making observation and assessing their ob- 
servations properly; and this creates correct universal 
judgments on the basis of many observations relate to 
special situations. According to him, “creating universal 
judgments on the basis of many special observations 
is native in humans. For example if any person tells the 
truth once, twice or very frequently, it is judged that he 
is a true person or a person who always tells the truth. 
Nevertheless this sort of judgment is not always correct 
though natural. Judgment owners observe the tendency 
to make generalizations which are not fully definite and 
assess this judgment properly. And on the basis of this as- 
sessment, they take action looking through what is use- 
ful. They sometimes act in an existing manner and lead 
to people to make a false judgment that the people will 
always act in this manner’ *? 


49. Leo Strauss, How Farabi Read Plato’s Laus (Turkce’ye ceviren, 


According to Strauss, Al-Farabi clarifies this idea with a 
story in order to make it understood better. AccordingLy, 
there was an ascetic person who wanted to make as- 
cetism, devotion and modesty a habit in the past and 
restricted the desires of the soul for this purpose, pre- 
ferred something giving pain to something giving ple- 
asure intentionally. And there was a ruthless ruler whe- 
re he lived. This ruler had hostile feelings for him. The 
ascetic person who realized this thought that the ruler 
would give harm to him and wanted to leave the place 
he lived and escape and started to make escaping plans. 
Meanwhile the ruler ordered for catching the ascetic 
person and controlled all gates of the city in order to 
prevent him to escape. The ascetic person found suitab- ~ 
le garments to Leave the city and took a bell in his hand 
pretending to be drunk late at night and took his way 
toward one of the gates of the city. When the guard as- 
ked “who are you, what do you want”, he pretended to be 
drunk and said “I’m the person who you want”. The guard 


‘urhanettin Tatar, Siyasi Hermonotik), 137, Samsun-2000. 
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thought that the man ridiculed him and did not prevent 
him to go. Thus the ascetic person both avoided to lie 
and escaped easily. 


In this example, Al-Farabi states that the ascetic person 
who owns judgment but special judgment acted with the 
stipulation of what is useful for him and wanted both to 
protect himself and to achieve his purpose. In order to 
protect himself and be able to escape he was required 
not to be recognized. He needed to exhibit a different 
behavior for this purpose. Indeed the behavior expected 
from him is not escaping by pretending to be drunk. But 
he had an attitude which he was not accustomed in or- 
der to secure himself and escape and be freed. Neverthe- 
less he did not want to lie clearly but actually told a lie 
tricking the guard. Telling this story Al-Farabi wanted to 
indicate that a reality which is very dangerous for some 
people can be expressed safely using a suitable method 
and one may not be mistaken clearly by doing this. 


Indeed this event was given as an example for an as- 
sessment about Plato’s writing style. Because Plato 
thinks all information can be explained using an ambi- 
guous style that could have different meanings rather 
than explaining the same to all with the fear that they 
lose their quality or abuse the same. Plato uses a style 
full of implication, allusion, metaphors and figures in his 
works rather than a clear and plain style. 


For this reason Al-Farabi wanted to reveal and explain 
certain ideas of Plato who wanted to express indirectly 
by attempting to annotate his work named Laws. 


Plato indicates philosophy as the mandatory and suffi- 
cient condition of condition. And Al-Farabi’s Summary 
defends that happiness will mostly realize by obeying 
divine rules or the Gods. While Plato’s philosophy is si- 
lent about the God, gods, afterlife, shariah and divine ru- 
les; Farabi’s Summary frequently mentions about these 
issues. Briefly, the relation between Plato’s philosophy 
and the Summary reflects the relation between philo- 
sophy and theological law as the relation between wor- 
lds which are completely different from one another. 
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To summarize, there is great difference between the 
things that Al-Farabi tells clearly and the things that 
Plato tells clearly. It is impossible to tell the place where 
the report which Al-Farabi often accepts to be correct 
with respect to Plato’s ideas ends and where his own 
explanations start. It cannot often be said that Al-Fa- 
rabi certifies Plato’s ideas. We begin to understand this 
character of the Summary when we think an irritating 
example of complete differentiation of Al-Farabi’s exp- 
ression from his own example. 


Laws is not a book the content of which the reader can 
understand without being exposed to change or use to 
be inspired with good-hearted feelings. Laws contain a 
doctrine which claims to be correct, namely valid all the 
time. Each serious reader of the Laws has to face with 
this claim. In the Middle Ages, each Muslim reader faced 
with it. Muslim reader may have done this in minimum 
three ways: He may claim that Plato was completely 
deprived of the guide provided by apocalypse and may 
reject his claim. If the purpose is not completely rejec- 
ting Islam, Plato's standards may be used for judging or 
criticizing special Islamic institutions. He may claim that 
he can live in conformity with IsLam and only the cor- 
rect standards determined by Plato and indicate mental 
validity of IsLam in terms of both content and source on 
this ground. 


According to Strauss, Al-Farabi well knew that there 
were significant differences between Greek law and 
Islamic law. As a matter of fact he says the following 
toward the end of the second section: “Art of singing 
was very significant for the Greek. Law makers paid full 
significance to it. This art is very useful indeed..’” And 
in the second section which immediately follows it, he 
states that the same institution was used with a poem 
of rules and rejected with another poem of rules and 
explains the conditions that this difference cannot be 
rejected. And at the end of the sixth section, he says 
it has always been mandatory to protect the musicians 
but this protection was better “in those times”. 
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According to Strauss, Al-Farabi knew that there was no 
difference between Greek law and Islamic law in other 
situations which are not less significant. For instance, 
as he notes toward the end of the last section, Plato 
discussed the problem of whether any man who knows 
nothing but laws and does nothing but laws require is 
virtuous or not and says “there are still serious disputes 
between human beings’ in this regard. 


As a result, Strauss says: “Here we do not need to say 
anything about the Summary. We admire the easiness 
revealed by Al- Farabi about Platonist speeches’ 


3. Richard Walzer 


Richard Walzer who was born on 14th July 1900 in Ber- 
lin was a member of a Jewish family. After receiving his 
bachelor’s degree and doctorate in Friedrich Wilhelms 
University he instructed there on philosophy. Walzer 
who thought that the fields of language, history and 


a 
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thought cannot be discussed independently from one 
another realized significance of Arabic sources in phi- 
losophy. After he met Paul E. Kraus, he attempted to re- 
veal the connections between classical philosophy and 
Islamic thought. At the same time he married to Sophie, 
cousin of Ernst Cassirer, one of the leading philosophers 
of German idealist school and became his relative. 


When Nazi oppression on the Jewish increased, he mig- 
rated to Rome following Helmut Ritter’s recommendati- 
ons in 1933 together with his family and started to inst- 
ruct on Greek philosophy in Rome University. Meanwhile 
he developed his knowledge of Arabic and worked on 
booklets of el-Kindi together with Guidi. 


When fascism grew stronger in Italy he had to feel the 
compulsion of leaving Rome and settling in England in 
1938. Walzer who lectured in Oxford Oriel College with 
the support of Sir David Ross, expert of Aristotle philo- 
sophy deepened his researches on Islamic thought here 
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making use of Sir Hamilton A. R. Gibb’s comprehensive 
knowledge. 


Walzer who returned to his country following the Se- 
cond World War was granted the title of honorary pro- 
fessor from Hamburg University. He was elected as a 
member of British Academy in 1956. He resigned from 
Oriel College in 1962 and continued with his academic 
studies in St. Catherine College until he was retired in 
1970. He attempted to establish correlations between 
Greek philosophy and Islamic philosophy on one hand, 
he attempted to establish correlations between Islamic 
philosophy and Medieval Christian philosophy on the 
other hand. Walzer died on 16th April 1975 in Oxford. 


He provides information about translation movement, 
birth of Islamic philosophy and Kindi and Al-Fardabi in 
his work titled Revival of Islamic Philosophy (Léveil de 
la philosophie islLamique, Paris 1971). 


In addition to critical publication of certain works of 
Kindi, he published Al-Farabi’s work titled Plato’s philo- 
sophy and sections (Felsefetu Eflattin ve Eczatsha), Al Fa- 
rabius: De Platonis Philosophia (London 1943) together 
with Franz Rosenthal. On the other hand he published 
Arabic translation of Galen’s works on medicine toget- 
her with Paul Kraus. 


Walzer attempted to restart the tradition of Al-Farabi 
comment with his work titled (Al-Farabi on the Perfe- 
ct State, Oxford 1985) which is the review and English 
translation of Al-Farabi’s work named Mebddi’U Ara’i Eh- 
li’l-Medineti’l-fadila. Walzer who provided significant in- 
formation about Al-Farabi’s philosophy of ethic and po- 
litics in the introduction section of the work introduces 
the text together with writing sources and attempts to 
explain and comment Al-Farabi’s text. 


4. Muhsin Mehdi 


Muhsin Mehdi was born on 21st June 1926 in Karbala 
in a family told to belong to Ehl-i Beyt (People of the 
House). After he graduated from Beirut American Uni- 
versity where he studied Busuiness Administration he 
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was interested in philosophy. He returned to Baghdad in 
1947 and lectured on economics in Baghdad University 
for one year. He went to Chicago in 1948 and started to 
study on Arabic and Islamic philosophy. He became close 
friends with Arnold Bergstrasser, Yves Simon, Nabia Ab- 
bott, Seth Benardete and Allan Bloom who were in Leo 
Strauss’ team. 


He was granted Ph. D. (Doctor of Philosophy) title with 
his thesis titled Ibn Khaldun and Philosophy of History 
in 1954. Mehdi who continued his academic studies 
in various universities as guest scholar returned to his 
country in 1957 and lectured in Baghdad University, fa- 
culties of Law, Science and Arts. He was transferred to 
Harvard University in 1969 and here he was commissi- 
oned as Chairman of Center of Middle East Studies and 
Near East Languages and Civilizations Chair till 1996. 


Mehdi who conducted researches in various academic 
institutions of the world in this period mostly concent- 
rated on Medieval Islamic, Jewish and Christian thought 
and particularly on philosophy of politics and Al-Fara- 
bian thought. He performed edition critics of many of 
Al-Farabi’s works and conducted significant studies 
particularly on the subjects of virtuous city (el-Medine- 
tu’l-Fadila) Civilized politics (es-Siyasett’l-Medeniyye). 
He reassessed Al-Farabi’s state, politics and civilization 
thought particularly with his work named Al-Farabi and 
the Foundation of Islamic Political Philosophy which he 
published in 2001.°° 


Mehdi who was criticized by certain researchers due to 
his attempt to explain Islamic thought and particularly 
Al-Farabian philosophy with esoteric comments under 
the influence of Leo Strauss attempted to determine 
the place of Al-Farabi in Islamic, Christian and Jewish 
thought using modern methods rather than being under 
direct influence of him and particularly wanted to show 
significance of At-Farabi’s philosophy of politics and ci- 
vilization in terms of present time. 


50. Charles Butterwoth, in Memoriam (Arabic Sciences and Phylosophie, 
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|, CONCEPT OF CIVILIZATION 


In order to be able to understand Al-Farabi’s thought of 
civilization better, it is useful to review the meaning and 
historical course of this term. 


As it i known, term of civilization refers briefly to a sum 
of social, cultural, political, intellectual, institutional, te- 
chnical and economical accumulations that are due to 
city, urbanity, and urban life, levels and opportunities. 
The origin of the word is associated with Cite, Civis whi- 
ch means city, state and society in Latin. The word of 
Civil and Civilization were derived from this origin. And 
the word of medeni (civilization) used in Turkish was 
derived from the word of Medine meaning city and the 
term of Medinetu’n-Nebi which means the city of Prop- 
het and the word of medeni was used in Islam and Ara- 
bian world at the beginning but then the term of Hadara 
under the influence of Ibn Khaldun. 


1.Concept of Civilization in Western thought 


The tem civilization, civilization in French, derives from 
either civitas in Latin, meaning ‘city’ and civis, meaning 
resident of a city; or from civilis, meaning related to the 
resident of a city. As far as we know, the word ‘civiliza- 
tion” has first been used in French by Voltaire (1694- 
1778) and Mirabeau (1749-1791)*. It has later come into 
use in English around 1770.’ 


There are five terms about civilization in use in English: 


1. City, meaning town. 
2. Citizen, meaning resident in a town. 


1 . Elias, TheCivilizingProcess, p. 32(UygarlikStreci in Turkish, translator,En- 
derAtesman,iletisimYayinlari,istanul 2000.) 


2. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations, p. 41. 


3. Civility, meaning grace, courtesy, urbanity and amicab- 
le manners. 

4. Civilization, meaning development, education, enligh- 
tenment, edification, intellectualism, geniality, culture, 
customs and traditions. 

5. Civilize, meaning to enlighten, to intellectualize, to 
educate, to edify and to gentrify.* 


According to Clough, if a group of people produce aest- 
hetic and intellectual works of high standards and can 
provide physical and social security to its members, than 
it can be qualified as civilized.* 


Tylor, on the other hand, describes civilization as the ad- 
vanced level of culture in which arts, sciences, and poli- 
tical life are very well developed.° 


Gordon Childe presents social stratification, specializa- 
tion, cities, large populations, development of mathema- 
tics and literature as the key features of civilization. ° 


Just because the term civilization came to use in Wes- 
tern literature in 18th century does not mean that its 
content was shaped in this century. Civilization is not 
only a phenomenon that has surfaced with the first hu- 
man but also its content has been discussed in human 
societies since very ancient times, albeit using different 
phrases and expressions. However, the context and con- 
cept of the word civilization Is different in today’s sense. 


For 200 years, until the mid-20th century, the word civiliza- 
tion was considered under a hegemonic, imperialist, colo- 
nialist and Eurocentric approach as either a developed or 
an advanced state of societies or a stage of it, or a mode 
of development. Being civilized is described as getting rid 
of savagery, being educated on life sciences, being enligh- 
tened, progressing, refining and being domestic, and civili- 
zing of non-Western societies, who are considered Barba- 
rians, was considered a birth right of Europe. Indeed, the 
3. Urdang, The Oxford Thesaurus, p. 62. 

4.Clough, The Rise and Fall of Civilization, p. 3. 

5. Tylor, Primitive Culture, p. 1. 


6. ChildeWhatHappenedinHistory, p.117.(In Turkish, Turkish translation,Ala- 
‘eddinSenelve MeteTuncay, Odak Yayinlari, istanbul 1974) 
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French who invaded Algeria in 1839, claimed they brought 
civilization and Victor Hugo, the author of Les Misarables, 
claimed that forced civilization of uncivilized societies by 
the French was a necessity of civilization. ” 


Western powers that ruled the world in 18th and 19th 
centuries, tried to impose their claim that Western civili- 
zation was the pinnacle of human progress to the whole 
world. In this regard, they presented the term civilizati- 
on as the accomplishments of Europe in fields of archi- 
tecture, painting, literature, sculpture, music, philosophy, 
science, aesthetics and intellect and as the effects of 
these on the social and physical milieu. 


Therefore, Chandler thinks that the term civilization has 
lost its former prestige and reports that accepting the 
existence of many civilizations results in two approac- 
hes regarding the term civilization: 


The first approach is that European civilization is no 
longer the “ideal” but is an ideal among many other ide- 
als, and that it became a civilization coexisting with ot- 
her civilizations. 


The second approach is that perception of the civiliza- 
tion phenomenon as the pinnacle of human progress 
gave way to an approach of perceiving it as a cultural 
identity that distinguishes one society from another and 
that indicates methods of organizing that society. In 
other words, civilization gained two different meanin- 
gs, one being the novel method of organizingsocieties 
within a socio-economic system, and the other being a 
method of thinking about reality and a way of knowing.® 


Hence, civilization was understood at two levels: In sin- 
gular form, it described the universal milieu of human 
conditions and the course of transformation witnessed 
by mankind throughout history; and in plural form it 
described the identities of various societies or cultures. ° 
7. Danielle Jean, Sommes-Nous les Grecs du Monde? (La Guerre des Dieux), 
5, Le Nouvel Observateur (Hors Série) Janvier, 2002. 


8. Chandler,BeyondCivilization:TheWorld’sFourGreatStreamsofCivilization:Thei- 
rAchievements, Their Differences,and Their Future, p. 1. 


9. Abdelmalik, TheCivilizationel Orientation in the Making of the new Word, 
56 


While French and English authors developed a term 
of civilization with meanings of an advanced stage of 
development and a standard to be followed by other 
societies, German thinkers made a distinction of “civi- 
lization” and “culture”. In fact, German authors, thinkers, 
philosophers and historians emphasized the uniqueness 
of German culture. According to them, every nation had 
their own civilization and culture. Therefore, civilization 
became plural due to their contribution.*° 


It is apparent that modernist thinkers, who deem Europe 
equivalent to civilization and consider values of Europe 
as a measure of civilization, have persistently used the 
term civilization in singular form.’ However, western 
intellectuals who noticed such prejudice as the resear- 
ch on cultural anthropology of peoples and civilizations 
outside Europe progressed, gave up on their persistence 
of using the term civilization in singular form. Hence, 
the singular use of civilization gave way to plural use as 
civilizations. 


With his work titled The Civilizing Process, Norbert Elias 
is one of the thinkers who consider the notion of civi- 
lization within western tradition of science. According 
to Elias, “civilization” encompasses various phenome- 
non, types of manners, progress of scientific knowled- 
ge, religious thought and tradition. It states the type of 
dwelling, the way men and women live together, form of 
legal punishment and the means of food production.” 


According to Elias, notion of culture essentially descri- 
bes intellectual, artistic or religious phenomena in Ger- 
man; and within its English and French use the term 
civilization describes a process or at least the outcome 
of a process, and something which is in constant motion 
and progress. It purports works of art, books, and religi- 
ous or philosophical systems that depict the ingenuity 
of a people 13 

5/1-2. > 

10. Weinner, Dictionary of the History of Ideas, p. 616. 

11. Huntington, The Clash of Civilizations, p. 41. 

12. Elias, The Civilizing Process3. 


* 13.Elias,Age., pp. 4-5. 
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In concert with Elias’ notion of civilization, Huntington 
considers civilization as a higher cultural being: Huntin- 
gton perceives civilization as the highest cultural con- 
figuration of people and the broadest level of cultural 
identity that distinguishes humans from other living 
species.* 


According to Huntington, nation states are out of date. 
There is a need for a broader concept to ease the work 
of policymakers. Yet, there is an agreement among ci- 
vilization researchers on the existence of fundamental 
proposals on the nature, identity and dynamics of civili- 
zations. Therefore, most researchers agree that civiliza- 
tions are the most extensive cultural beings. Hence, no 
portion of civilization can be fully understood without 
referring to the encompassing quality of civilization. Ci- 
vilizations are transient, but they are the most persis- 


14. Huntington, Age.. p. 43. 


tent of human unions, they live long, they develop and 
adapt. They are in motion; they rise and fall; they unite 
and divide; and they also perish. 


Huntington, who apparently aims to justify the hegemo- 
nic perceptions by changing the world agenda with his 
thesis “The Clash of Civilizations”, combines civilization 
with religion, as the main defining characteristic of ci- 
vilizations: “The most important of the objective factors 
that describe civilizations is usually religion... In history 
of mankind, civilizations of note have been virtually 
identified with the major religions of the world to a gre- 
at extent.” 


German philosopher of history, Oswald Spengler, cla- 
ims that civilization is the decline of advanced cultures. 
Spengler names the social and intellectual structure of 


45. Huntington, Age., pp. 43-44. 
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a great nation or empire at its golden age as‘culture”. He 
defined the deep-seated, static period after the golden 
age as Civilization’. 


Famous English civilization historian Arnold J. Toynbee, 
on the other hand, considers the world history as a se- 
ries of sequential cultural entities. He, however, menti- 
ons each of these entities throughout history as ‘civili- 
zation’. He bases the distinction between civilizations 
and primitive societies on a mostly quantitative basis. 
According to him, primitive societies “are relatively short 
lived, and are confined to a relatively smaller geography 
and consist on relatively smaller number of people?*® 


Contemporary civilization historian Edward Mc. Nell 
Burns, who attempts to make a Eurocentric definition of 
culture and civilization, reports that every culture has 
distinctive qualities and that it is possible to say that 
some cultures are more advanced than other, and states: 
“We can say that there exists a civilization superior to 
another civilization. Therefore we can state stat a cul- 
ture deserves the word civilization when it reaches a 
level of progress where writing is in common use, where 
there is significant progress on arts and sciences, and 
where it has the capacity to deal with at least some of 
the order, security and activity problems of political, so- 
cial and economic institutions in a complex society:”” 


The origin of the word is associated with Cite, Civis whi- 
ch means city, state and society in Latin. The word of 
Civil and Civilization were derived from this origin. And 
the word of medeni (civilization) used in Turkish was 
derived from the word of Medine meaning city and the 
term of Medinetu’n-Nebi which means the city of Prop- 
het and the word of medeni was used in Islam and Ara- 
bian world at the beginning but then the term of Hadara 
under the influence of Ibn Khaldun. 


Edgar Morin, contemporary French philosopher who 
assesses Culture as “the integrity of values and beliefs 


16.A.J. Toybee, A Study of History (ed D.C. Somerwell), |, p. 35. 


17. Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Western Civilizations, their history and their 
culture, I, pp. 21-22, Newyork-1968. 
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of a special community” and civilization as “knowled- 
ge, science and techniques” that can be transferred from 
one community to another says: “Great challenges that 
show themselves in our century arose from develop- 
ment of our civilization and threatens the foundations 
of this civilizations. Any civilization completely defined 
with its material, cognitive and scientific components 
have insufficiency which is difficult to understand. 


We well know that comfort, highness of living level, ex- 
tension of lifetime, social protectionism, development 
of hygiene conditions, freeness and entertainments of 
private life, bathrooms, refrigerators, telephones, televi- 
sions, high speed trains, aircrafts are the success of our 
civilization. Nevertheless these are at the same time 
things that irritate those who are deprived of them. 


In our most modern cities, we see marginalized persons, 
corrupt suburbs, shanty houses, ghettos, insecure regi- 
ons and unemployed persons. However these are thou- 
ght to have been marginalized temporarily; it is belie- 
ved that our civilization will internalize them gradually 
and it is not thought that they are intensely exposed to 
the results of this civilization. Solutions have become 
problems in the so called developed world and will be- 
come a problem in other regions of the world and shall 
aggravate the problems at global scale’ *® 


Later he continues as follows: “In Western civilization, 
elevation of living level became gangrene through di- 
minishing of life quality. Discomfort lives within com- 
fort as a parasite. So, the thing that seems to provide 
general and irrevocable advance of civilization became 
a problem in the same context. According to Freud, each 
civilization grows up its reasons for disappearing in it 
due to disease of civilization. The symptoms of disease 
peculiar to our civilization revealed a new disease of 
civilization and showed itself. Evils of our civilization 
are really the evils that reveal the opposite of individu- 
alization, monetarization, development, technicization, 
comfort. 


* 18 .Edgar Morin-Sami Nair, Une Politique de Civilisation, 123. 
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Maurice Crouzet emphasizes how definition of term of 
civilization made by nineteenth century rationalist phi- 
losophers is generalized and adapted to the history as 
a whole in the foreword to the great work of 7 volu- 
mes titled “Historie Générale des Civilizations” which he 
edited and states that: “The term civilization could rank 
amongst scientific terminology at a very late period, 
only in 18th century. Moreover, not only what it meant 
exactly was not defined perfectly, but also its content 
was not rich enough for a long time. 


This new term, which is an antonym for Barbarism, has 
been phrased_by the Rationalist philosophers, popular 
authors of the 18th century and their successors, as a 
very important system and collection of devices that 
could bring peace, order, happiness, enlightenment and 
intellectual and literary progress of mankind. In that re- 
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gard, it is stated that the term civilization depicts a state 
which is ideal, real, rational, causal, and teleological at 
the same time”?’ 


Maurice Crouzet states that 19th century focused on this 
European view and ingrained it to minds and caused to be 
recognized by the world,and says“ Developments in science 
and technology have provided Europeans with such finan- 
cial energy that in admiration, they deemed their own civi- 
lization superior and nobler than all previous civilizations. 
Therefore, 19th century began considering the European 
civilization as the most outstanding civilization. Moreover, 
gradually it believed that it possessed the right to impose 
this view on the whole world. Eventually, it embraced this 
opinion, and set off to take steps in applying it. " 


19. Maurice de Crouzet, Histoire Generale des Civilisatons, Paris-1966,(Ara- 
‘Dictrans, Tarihu’l-Hadarati’l-Amm, Beyrut-2006)I, p. 17. 
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Europe's self-confidence, however, did not make it to this 
century. Pessimist statements repeated by authors such 
as ‘civilization crisis”, “civilization at peril”, ‘rquirement of 
reevaluation of civilization” indicate the imminent end 


of this perception.’° 


Crozet, who states that the idea that European civili- 
zation is the only civilization is no longer valid, states 
that: “Today, we must set aside the perception of a single 
and unique civilization that claims to be unmistakably 
superior, and accept the existence of various civilizati- 
ons. Prominent scientist, historians and sociologists now 
accept the certitude of it, and embrace the view opinion 
that every human society has a civilization and order 
specific to it, and that even the primitive, savage socie- 
ties have a civilization. 


By the same token, it is an approach in which the need 
to disapprove the strict and narrow opinion which cla- 
ims that civilization had one unique history is accepted 
with certitude’ 7? 


Maurice Crouzet, who mentions the development of 
condescending civilization perception in France, goes 
on like this: “We see that many civilizations existed in 
the past and long history of mankind. Each one of these 
had a political thought and system, financial-and tech- 
nological level of life, producing power; various religi- 
ous opinion and capability to form a network of social 
relations with its artistic reflections. This discipline, whi- 
ch discusses these systems under the title of civilization 
history, should never embrace the narrow and Strict the- 
ories put forth under the name of science?” 


In its broadest meaning, civilization describes a comp- 
lex structure consisting of thehabits and opinions acqu- 
ired in time by people living in a society. It is the sum of 
mankind's experience, and the essence of its gains and 
accomplishments in every field. 


20 . Maurice de Crouzet, Age., |, p. 17. 
21. Maurice de Crouzet, Age., |, p. 18. 
22 .Maurice de Crouzet, Age., |, p. 18. 
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It seems that civilization in the broadest sense expresses a 
collective integrity of every must-do put forth by man, scien- 
ce, technic, art, aestheticbeauties, man’s ways of regarding 
and relating to itself and others, his values, his ideas etc. 


Factors such as race, religion, language, climate, nutrition 
and geography play a role in the formation of civilizations. 


Since civilization is a universal phenomenon that develo- 
ped alongsidemankind; it is acommon structure made up 
of the contribution of all societies, cultures and religion, it 
is a synthesis, a composite, we can compare civilizations 
to a river in constant flow, and the universal accumulati- 
on of civilization, which is the joint work of mankind, to 
the oceans. Streams which flow down the mountains and 
carry the underground water to rivers are like cultures. 
Therefore, cultures merge and form civilizations. Civiliza- 
tions merge and form the common universal heritage of 
mankind. Every society, every culture can produce civiliza- 
tion. After all, cultures which have not reached the level 
to form a civilization, cannot form holistic, extensive and 
permanent structures and survive for a long time. 


2. Concept of Civilization in Islamic thought 


The word civilization,which is thought to be derived 
from the word “medine’” that is based on “mUddn” and 
that means “city” in Arabic, is considered to be related 
with the deyn (din) infinitive which also has meanings 
of “administrating” (es-siyase) and possessing. The wor- 
ds “Medeni”, “Medeniyye” and “Medini” mean “urban, resi- 
dent of a city”. 


Our great linguist Translator Asim Efendi ascribes the 
following meanings to the word Civilization, which is 
discussed In Kamus -the most extensive Arabic-Turkish 
dictionary- under the base Midtn: “Mudin describes a 
state of settling in the meter of Kudid. (The name) Me- 
dina originates here, and it means coming to the city... 
Al-Zamakhshari ascribes “Belde” to a small town and 
“Medine’ to a large town’* 


23. Lisanu’l-Arab,MDN ve DYN entries. 


* 24 .Mutercim Asim, Kamdus Translation, lV, p. 760. 
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Buda eae in bot a A nist 
Asim Efendi reports that 16 towns and cities are called 
Medina in Arabic, but only those from the city of the 
Prophet are called “Medeni” (civil), contrary to “Bedevi” 
(Bedouin), and the others are called “Medini”.”° 


As a term, the word civilization is closely related to the 
phrase “Medineti’n-Nebi”, which means city of the Prop- 
het, and describes settled life (Hazari) in contrast to no- 
madic life, and urbanity (civilized) in contrast to Bedouin 
life. 


As it is well Known, the name of the city Medina was 
Yesrib in the pre-Islamic era. After the Prophet’s trans- 
migration (hegira) from Mecca to Medina, it was called 
“Medineti’n-Nebi”, meaning city of the Prophet. Later, 
25 .Mutercim Asim, Kamds Translation, IV, p. 760. 
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the words civil and civilization were derived from this. 
Thus, one could have aimed to emphasize that after his 
Hejira, the Prophet of Islam not only established a city, 
but also established a new civilization, and that being 
from Medina would require being urban and civil. | 


Subsequently, from this word, the word “Temeddin” has 
been derived, meaning becoming urban or becoming ci- 
vil. During the translations which started in 8th century, ~ 
the word “Polis” meaning “city or city state” in Greek was 
translated as Medine; and the word “politeia” meaning 
“state and administration of the state” was translated as 
“es-siyaseti’l-medeniyye”. In that regard, the term civil 
gained both political and social content. As a matter of 
fact, drawing inspiration from the expression “political 
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creature” (zoon-politikon), which Aristotle used for desc- 
ribing this aspect of man, Islamic thinkers reported that 
man is a naturally civil being (el-insanii medeniyyiin 
bi't-tab’). 


By extension, the classification of sciences titled“Il- 
mu’l-Medent”, “ilmi’s-Siyase” and “/lmui’s-Siyaseti’l-Me- 
deniyye’, which are named for the first time by al-Farabi 
and which are about politics, social sciences and admi- 


nistrative sciences, began to appear. 


According to al-Farabi and many Muslim scholars to 
follow, mankind cannot survive alone. Man can achieve 
competencies particular to his kind, only through a mu- 
tual division of labor formed within a social structure. 
Thus, man cannot establish a city or civilization on his 
own. In order for him to establish a city or civilization, 
a social structure that is advanced for its time must be 
present. 


Structures such as family, neighborhood and village can- 
not provide the man with the competencies that would 
bring the happiness he yearns. Broader structures, na- 
mely nations, ummahs, cities and states, are necessary 
for this to happen. 


As a matter of fact, Istamic world has known, recognized 
and used the term civilization -as an equivalent of “ci- 
vitas™ and various derivatives of the term since the 9th 
century. 


The Great Islamic thinker al-Farabi has not only autho- 
red there three separate books by the very same name, 
both also has he written a brief commentary on Plato's 
dialogue “The Republic”. In his work titled “el-Medine- 
ti’l-Fadila”, al-Farabi mentions the virtuous city and 
from virtuous city, he progresses to virtuous society, and 
from virtuous society to virtuous state. In his work titled 
“Fusdli’l-Medeni”, his opinions on state administration 
are given in short sections. In his work titled “Siyase- 
tu’l-Medeniyye’, where he used the word literally, he de- 
als with metaphysical foundations of state administrati- 
on and of civilization in some sense. 
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Ibn Haldun, on the other hand, often uses the word ci- 
vilization in contrast to nomadic life. He describes the 
word civilization “el-hadara” which corresponds to the 
contemporary meaning of the word. Moreover he uses 
the terms “el-umran” for civility and “et-temeddiin” for 
urbanity. 


While the Arab world initially used the term “medeniyet” 
to correspond to the term civilization in Western world, 
after the second quarter of 20th century, they preferred 
using the term “Hadare”, derived from the base “hadariy- 
ye” which as used by Ibn Haldun. 


While the concept of civilization in Islamic though has 
been embraced as it is during the rise of the Ottoman 
Empire, we observe that some major differences in ap- 
proach appear after 17th century. 


For instance, “Task6pruilU-Zade, who was one of the pro- 
minent scholars of the era and who stated that since 
mankind, as a whole (class, nation, individual) is natural- 
ly civilized, by their nature they had to obtain those that 
benefited them and avoid those harmed them, and in 
doing so, with power of desire, each took what belonged 
to someone elsewith power of fury he rejected those 
who opposed him?°,mentions that conflict or war, or at 
least secret grudges and hostilities would occur as a re- 
sult. According to him, this situation conflicts with the 
principles of civility, gathering, establishing cities and 
environmental planning. Therefore the divine will con- 
sidered it necessary to make laws and rules containing 
all these people. These laws would not be in a way whe- 
re they applied to some and did not apply to others, and 
they would not include one society and exclude the ot- 
her, but they would rather accept all nations and socie- 
ties at the same level, together, balanced and equally:?” 


The view of Task6pruilu-Zade seems to be rather close to 
the contemporary perception of civilization. Following 
his footsteps, Kinali-zade Ali Efendi uses the term “te- 
meddtn” (civilizing) instead of “medeniyet” and states 


26. Tasképri-zdde, Mi’yarti'l-ilm, |, p. 432;Miftahui’s-Sadde, I,p. 386. 


* 27. Tasképri-zdde, Mi'yérii'l-ilm, |, p. 432. 
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that this is “Tavaif-i muhtelife ve imem-i miitebeyyine- 
nin ictima-1 A4amme ve teellUf ve intizamindan ibdaret”.” 
In other words, he describes civilizing as “the state of 
order in which the social constructs of different groups 
and nations reconcile”. With this description, Kinali-za- 
de seems to be indicating the Ottoman social model, 
in which people of different religions and nations lived 
together. 


» & 


While the words “medeniyet”, ‘temeddtn” and “miitemed- 
din” were already in use in Turkish, they were not com- 
mon. The word of “medeniyet” to correspond to the word 
civilization of the Western world was used our language 
in the 19th century for the first time. Indeed, Paris envoy 


28 . Kinali-zade Ali, Ahlak-1 Alai, III, p. 2 (ilm-i tedbfr-i Medine=Science of 
Urban Administration), Cairo-1833. 





extraordinary, Mustafa Resid Efendi, who wrote a letter 
to Sultan Mahmdd II in 1834 regarding the invasion of 
Algeria by the French and the revolt of Mehmed Ali Pasha 
of Kavala (Muhammad Ali of Egypt), who was later called 
the Great Mustafa Resid Pasa, stated in his letter which 
went as “As | stated in my presentatin | submitted to you 
previously, it is particularly known by everybody that es- 
teemed Sehinsahi is young but has the intelligence and 
wisdom for issues related to ruling.’ And emphasizes sig- 
nificance of civilizatsion as a new term and stated that 
requirements of civilization were desired to be imple- 
mented by the Sultan and if they are implemented all 
Muslims and Arabs would submit to the rule of the state 
and uprisings would come to an end. “Bir tarafdan dahi 
Medeniyet usdlune, ya’ni terbiye-i nas ve icray-1 nizamat 
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hususlarina sa’y U ikdam buyurulmakda olduklarindan ve 
butiin millet-i IsLamiyye dahi dinen ve ser’an taraf-1 es- 
ref-i cihan-bani’ye merbdt bulunduklarindan az vakitte 
ve kemal-i suhdlet ile butun Arabistan’da tenfiz-i ahkam 
buyuracaklar! bedihiyyattandir’?? 


Namely “Since you pay effort to take your way to pro- 
cedures of civilization which means educating people 
and protecting the order and the entire Islamic world 
is sobordinated to the honored Sultan who established 
the world by religion and sharia, it is very clear that ju- 
dgements thereof will be implemented in entire Arabia 
country in a short time and easily.’ 


Therefore, a new and magical concept (civilization), whi- 
ch was previously unaccounted for in the Ottoman lLi- 
terature, namely the word of civilization was included 
in our political literature, so that the conflict in Arabia, 
which was considered to be bound to us by religion 
and sharia, would be resolved with ease, and attitude 
of Europe, who did not consider us amongst them, but 
rather considered us an eternal rival, towards us would 
change. 


Our famous poet Sinasi considered Mustafa Resid Pasa, 
who is the mastermind of the Reform (Tanzimat) and 
Improvement (Islahat) movements, and who.once said 
“We can never sum up to anything without civilization. 
That civilization can only come to us from Europe”*°in 
a great effort to get us to that civilization, superior to 
Plato and Newton, and represented him as “Medeniyet 
Resdlu” (prophet of civilization) and likened his era to 
“Asr-| Saadet” (century of bliss): 


“Newton cannot measure your intellect and benevolence, 
Plato cannot comprehend your justice and insight, 

Is it proper to call you Prophet of Civilization? 

Essence of your body makes the ignorant bloom. 


You are immediately the pride of civilization of the world, 


29. Resat Kaynar, Mustafa Resit Pasa ve Tanzimat, p. 44, Ankara-1985. 

30. Conveyed by Bayram Kodaman inthe seminar “Mustafa Resid Pasa’nin 
Paris Sefirlikleri, Mustafa Resid Pasa ve donemi” p. 73 from Archive du 
Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Turque, documents et Mémoires, Volume, 
p. 44. 
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The children of the time consider your arrival as time 
of Bliss’ 


In the French-Turkish dictionaries written during Resid 
Pasa’s years in Paris, this word was ascribed the mea- 
nings of “familiarity, reformation of morals; teaching of 
ways and manners, training, humanity; elegance”.** 


This term, which gradually gained popularity, was exp- 
lained by one of our first linguists, Semseddin Sami, 
as “Medeniyet, UlGm ve fiindn, sanayi ve ticaretin se- 
meratindan bi-hakkin istifade ile hUsn-U halde, refah, 
asayiste yasayis, hazariyyet terakkisidir’*?in other words 
as living in a pleasant state of welfare and order upon 
fully utilizing the science, sciences, engineering, techno- 
logy and commercial goods. 


Yusuf Akcura, an advocate of Turkism ideology, describes 
the term civilization with its broadest meaning as “way 
of life” in his work titled “Uc Tarz-1 Siyaset”. According to 
him “medeniyet” (civilization) means “way of life”. Howe- 
ver, the notion of “Life” must be considered in a most 
liberal and far-reaching meaning. All manifestation of 
life, all physical and non-physical happenings must be 
included in that notion. Thus, civilization includes all 
aspects of life from ways of study and investigation to 
style of fashion.*? 


The author of one of the most extensive dictionaries 
of philosophy penned in the Republic era, Mustafa Na- 
mik Canki, explains the term as: “Civilization, being of 
transitive quality, is the sum of social happenings whi- 
ch specialize in religious, ethical, aesthetic, technical or 
scientific aspects, and which are shared by all individu- 
als of a wide community or of numerous interconnected 
communities. A mention of “civil nations” is also made, 
just like the mentions of “field of civilization”, “strata of 
civilization” and “languages of civilization”. What are 
meant by this are - in addition to particular or collective 


31. Tuncer Baykara, Seminar on “Mustafa Resid Pasa’nin medeniyet anlayis!, 
Mustafa Resid Pasa ve donemi’, pp. 49-50, Ankara-1987. 
32.Kambs-! Turki, Medeniyet entry. 


* 33 .Yusuf Akcura, Ug Tarz-1 Siyaset, p. 3, istanbul-1928. 
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people- the superiority of science and technic, and the 
intellectual contrast of its social devices to those of no- 
madic tribes. Moreover, local civilizations, in which more 
or less in related individuals that discover economical, 
intellectual and moral talents, are mentioned’ 


It must be noted that Canki grounds this on the prog- 
ressive (terakki-perver) which was the predominant ide- 
ology of the time, positivist perception of civilization. 


3. Civilization-Culture Relationship 


There are various approaches on the relationship between 
civilization and culture. The word “kiiltUr’ came into Tur- 
kish from the word “culture” which meant crop and agricul- 
ture in French. Figuratively, it means the plantation of the 
soul and idea, and its education, schooling and correction. 


34 .Mustafa Namik Canki, Buyuk Felsefe Ligati,|,p.375. 
- 





It is true that culture, which is believed to have around 
300 descriptions, bears different meanings depending 
on the context. 


According to American anthropologists, culture is a way of 
life in which man can express himself and others can rela- 
te to him. Culture contains all reflections of social Life such 
as literature, art, religion, mythology, national ethics, man- 
ners, and ways of dressing, grooming, cooking and eating. 


Germans prefer using the term culture “kultur” instead 
of the term civilization. German thinkers, describe cul- 
ture as a collection of special information of uncertain 
quality; whereas, they assess civilization as the outcome 
of objective science and technics. 


. 


According to them, civilization can be numerically me- 
asured and can grow and multiply in time. Therefore, 
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religion, philosophy and arts are not in the scope of ci- 
vilization but in the scope of cultures. 


According to Ziya Gékalp, civilization is the sum of all 
financial, religious, legal and ethical ideas. Culture on 
the other hand, which he depicts as “Hars” (kultur) is the 
sum of all religious, ethical and aesthetic emotions. The 
special form a civilization takes within a certain nati- 
on is called “kultur” or “hars” in his words. Civilization is 
international whereas cultures are national. Civilization 
can pass on from nation to nation but culture cannot. 
Civilization can be altered but culture cannot. The prin- 
ciples of civilization spread through intellect whereas 
culture spreads through inspiration and intuition. 


According to contemporary civilization history author 
Edward Mc. Nell Burns: “The stages of progress of man- 
kind so far is called “culture”. This word is commonly 
used for describing societies or periods, which had not 
yet been introduced to writing and whose levels of ac- 
complishment are rather primitive. However, this term 
has other meanings. It is sometimes used about ac- 
complishments in intellectual or artistic fields, for lite- 
rature, music, philosophy and for science. It is also used 
by some historians to describe the complex ideology, 
accomplishments, traditions and features of a nation or 
empire in a certain era. 


Every community has its own culture but not necessarily 
civilization. Civilization is a feature peculiar to advanced 
communities, and is not present in primitive communi- 
ties. Indeed, one can speak of Indian or Inuit culture, but 
not of their civilization. Culture is present in every so- 
ciety, civilization on the other hand, is present in certain 
societies. Civilization is a higher level union of cultures. 


4. Rise and Progress of Civilizations: 


Different factors are uttered about the birth and prog- 
ress of civilizations. Majority of historians are of the 
opinion that it would be incorrect to relate this to one 
cause. Both the rise and collapse of civilizations are the 
result of many complex and interweaved causes. Among 
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these, especially geographic circumstance and climate 
conditions stand out. In addition, the roles of economic 
opportunities, contact with different cultures, oppressi- 
ons such as war and terror can never be overlooked. On 
this topic, Burns states that: 


“What reasons lie behind the emergence of civilizations? 
What factors are in place in the progress of civilizations? 
Why do some civilizations reach higher levels of progress 
compared to others? The research of the answers to the- 
se questions are within the primary field of interest of so- 
cial scientists. Some think that the geographic factors are 
the leading factors.Others emphasize other factors such 
as economic resources, nutrition resources, contact with 
other civilizations, etc. In general, the existence of various 
causes are accepted and the one which is believed to be 
worthy of most emphasis is stressed. 


The most interesting theories about the rise of supe- 
rior culture is possibly the ones under the geography 
section. Among these, the most prominent one is theory 
of climate. The theory of climate, which was advocated 
by important thinkers in the past, including Aristotle 
and Montesquieu, was best described in the writings of 
American geographer Ellsworth Huntington. Ellsworth 
Huntington acknowledged that other factors are impor- 
tant, but insisted that neither in antiquity nor in moder- 
nity, no nation could reach the highest level of culture 
without the influence of climate. Huntington describes 
the ideal climate conditions as the climate where the 
average temperature did not often fall below 3 degrees 
or rise above 17 degrees. However, temperature alone 
does not bear much importance, humidity is also very 
important and an average humidity of 75% is required. 
Moreover, the weather should not me monotonous; hur- 
ricanes and storms that cause changes in the weather 
condition should occur frequently and drastically enou- 
gh to clear the air and to provide the sudden tempera- 
ture changes that is necessary revive and revitalize the 
mankind. ”*° 


* 35 . Ellsworth Huntington, Civilization and Climate, 3rd edition, pp. 220-223. 
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Later he adds as follows: “Much can be said in favor of 
the theory of climate. It is certain that some portions of 
the earth can never cradle a superior civilization under 
present atmospheric conditions. These regions are either 
too hot, too humid, too cold or too arid. The region be- 
yond North Arctic Circle, the great deserts, India, Central 
America and Brazilian forests possess such conditions. 
Some tough regions of Asia, Africa and America show 
clear signs that they once went through periods more 
favorable to mankind. There are ruins of former towns 
and cities in these regions where water is scarce today. 
There are ancient paths crossing the deserts which does 
not give passage now. There are bridges passing over 
river beds that have been dry for years. The most well- 
known evidence on the cultural importance of climate 
change is about Mayan civilization. Mayan civilization 
has bloomed in Guatemala, Honduras and the Yucatan 
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peninsula of Mexico between400 and 1500 AD. Paper 
production, invention of zero, perfection of the solar ca- 
lendar and development of a partially phonetic writing 
system is amongst Mayan accomplishments. Mayans 
constructed a magnificent city, gained great success in 
astronomy and reached high standards in sculpture and 
architecture. Most of this civilization is now in ruins. 
There is no doubt that many factors including deadly 
wars between tribes contributed to its premature end, 
but it is very likely that climate change took part in the | 
end of this civilization. These magnificent city ruins are 
surrounded by virgin forests where malaria is at large 
and agriculture activities are very difficult. It is not likely 
that Mayan civilization, or any other civilization could 
ripen under such circumstances.”*6 
36. Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Western Civilizations, their History and Their 
‘Culture, |, p. 22, Newyork-1968I. 
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Edward Mc. Nell Burns mentions another factor which is 
just as important as climate: 


“There is also the theory of soil exhaustion in conjunc- 
tion with the theory of climate. A group of modern en- 
vironmentalists have proposed this theory as both the 
sole reason for the decline and fall of great empires of 
the past and as a universal threat towards current and 
future nations. This theory can at best be a partial the- 
ory, because it does not include a theory about the rise 
and progress of civilizations. Those who propose this 
theory, however, think that a superior culture can bloom 
in almost any environment that is no ruined by mankind. 
According to them, the great deserts and arid regions of 
are not natural, but are artificially created by mankind as 
a result of erroneous grazing and agriculture techniqu- 
es.Environmentalists discovered countless evidence on 
wastefulness and neglect which ruined regions such as 
Mesopotamia, Palestine, Greece, Italy, China and Mexi- 
co. Magnificent civilizations that once bloomed in these 
countries were doomed to perish for the very simple re- 
ason that its soil could no longer provide enough food 
for its people. As a result, the smart and enterprising ci- 
tizens immigrated elsewhere and the Lower people they 
left behind gradually faded away in stagnation and iner- 
tia. However, the fate which grasped those who were left 
behind could not be helped. The whole of the nation 
was responsible for the pillage of the forests, for pros- 
pecting ore from the soil, and for grazing their animals 
until the grass was depleted. One of the tragic consequ- 
ences of this was the intermittent floods and dry perio- 
ds, because the forests which regulated the flow of rain 
and snow were no more. Meanwhile, the superficial soil 
layer on the hillsides which were planted in succession 
and in excess, was dragged away by wind and rain into 
the rivers and subsequently flowed into the sea. Consi- 
dering that 2.5cm of soil layer takes around 300 years to 
form, the soil had taken irreparable damage’’*’ 


19th century English historian Henry Thomas Buckle 
stated that the surface topography of the earth was the 


37 .Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Age., |, p. 24 
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main factor behind the progress of nations and divides 
the prime environments of mankind into two: 


Environments that stimulate the imagination 
Environments that develop the mind. 


Buckle gives India as an example of the first case, beca- 
use here, nature possesses ‘a surprising grandeur’, and it 
intimidates man and emphasizes his insignificance. Na- 
tives torment themselves and invent harsh and grueso- 
me gods. They are pessimistic and fatalistic people, they 
deny the value of life and they reject the man’s capacity 
to understand and harness the world. 


Buckle gives Greece as an example of the second case, 
because here, nature is ordinary, and “less menacing to 
man”. Buckle argues that such environment promotes 
the progress of mankind, gives rise to optimism and ma- 
kes man trust the power of his mind. Therefore, Buckle 
believes it is not surprising that Ancient Greece gave rise 
to one of the most respected civilizations of the world 
and some of greatest critical thinkers of the time’*® 


Mc. Neil Burns states the scarcity of the phenomenon 
which would confirm the theory of topography and 
adds “A historian who would admit that the shoreline 
or the height of the mountains had undergone change 
within known history is hard to come by’ According to 
him,“ The number of harbors in Greece is no less compa- 
red to what it was in times of Pericles. Mount Olympus 
has not reached its “surprising grandeur” in recent ye- 
ars either. However, Greece today cannot compare to its 
forefathers. If effect of topography once aided rational 
thinking, confidence in success and the happiness due 
to success once, than how come that effect is no longer 
helpful today? On the other hand, the facts that a long 
and sinuous shoreline is of value for the development 
of commerce, and thereby it provides an important ad- 
vantage for spread and adoption of knowledge cannot 
be denied.*” 


38 .H.T. Buckle, The History of Civilization in England, 2nd edition, pp. 93- 
106. 


* 39 .Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Age., 1, p. 23 
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Edward Mc. Nell Burns states that the latest theory pro- 
posed on the origin of civilizations is Toynbee’s “The Chal- 
lenge Hypothesis”, and adds: “According to this theory, the 
primary causes behind the emergence of superior cultu- 
res are conditions of hardship and difficulty. Such con- 
ditions constitute a challenge that motivates people to 
both overcome these conditions and to have more energy 
for new accomplishments. This challenge could be in the 
form of a desert, a virgin forest, a rugged topography or 
infertile lands. The first of these was a challenge for Jews 
and Arabs, and the last was a challenge for the natives 
of the Andes. Such challenge could be in the form of a 
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defeat in battle or even in the form of captivity. Therefore, 
Carthaginians were prompted to establish a new empi- 
re in Spain after their defeating in the First Punic War; 
captives from the East who were under Roman captivity, 
strengthened and spread their religious heritage to such 
an extent that they broke Rome's resistance. 
It is usually correct that the bigger the challenge, the 
equally great the accomplishment is, however there are 
certain limitations to this. The challenge should not be 
at a very serious level, otherwise it deals a crushing, an- 
nihilating blow to anyone who attempts to face it”*° 
40 . Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Age., |, p. 26. 
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According to Burns, majority of historians believe that 
rise of civilizations can be explained based on complex 
causes. Not just one cause but a combination of vari- 
ous causes must be considered. Leading among these 
factors are geographic and economic factors due to a 
favorable climate, fertile lands, access to proper harbors 
and abundance of mineral resources. Existence of op- 
portunities for exchange of ideas with people of similar 
level of accomplishment is also considered an impor- 
tant factor. 


Civilizations do not bloom in middle of nowhere. That 
is probably why there were underdeveloped regions 
in Australia, New Zealand and South Africa before the 
arrival of Europeans. These regions were favorable in 
terms of climate and resources, but they were too far to 
be affected by the stimulation of progress occurring el- 
sewhere. Historians often emphasize the importance of 
dense populations in small regions and the importance 
of new accomplishments and processes in the develop- 
ment of superior cultures. Historians also admit the im- 
portance of the influence of religion in the transition 
from primitive life to civilized life. It is believed that the 
earliest forms of social order bore religious purposes. 
Besides providing the earliest legal laws and ethical 
systems, religion most probably constituted the founda- 
tion of philosophy and science as well. Men of religion 
constitute the earliest educated class in history, and it is 
believed that writing systems were originally invented 
by them.”*? 


5.Birth Time and Place of Civilization: 


The issue of when and how civilization rose should be 
discussed alongside the causes of it. Although some ar- 
gue that the earliest civilization was born in Egypt, and 
some argue that this happened in Mesopotamia, the la- 
test data support the view that civilization appeared at 
an earlier time in the Tigris-Euphrates basin, i.e. Meso- 
potamia. Either way, the birth place of civilization is one 
end of the Fertile Crescent. 


41 . Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Age., I, p. 27. 
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It is known that the first civilizations appeared in Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Indian Peninsula. The first examples 
of civilization blooming in the Nile Delta of Egypt prog- 
ressed upstream, spread into Africa and created the spe- 
ctacular monuments in Heliopolis, Giza, Memphis, The- 
bes and Luxor in the process. Joining with the mind of 
Hermes of Egypt, the religious tradition represented by 
prophet Idris established the geometry of the Pyramids. 


The deserts watered by the Tigris and Euphrates trans- 
formed into fertile lands and provided life sources and 
boons of civilization to mankind. The dough of civiliza- 
tion, which was kneaded in the Tigris-Euphrates basin, 
enriched the intellectual world of mankind and the mar- 
ch of civilization, originating from the plains of Meso- 
potamia, kept its East-West course and embellished our 
lives. 


Another view Is that the first civilization appeared with 
the Sumerians. Sumerians first invented writing and 
then established cities. Cities of Eridu, Ur and Uruk of 
the Lower Euphrates basin form the milestones of ci- 
vilization. The glorious Royal Palace of Mari reflect the 
power of the Assyrians who took over. And Ashurbanipal 
alters the destiny of Nineveh. 


Mesopotamia not only builds civilizations, but also bu- 
ilds nations and states. Sumerians and Akkadians fuse 
and form a new civilization. The kingdom of Sargon and 
Hammurabi’s code merge and float down the canals 
which water the plains of Mesopotamia. The Aramean 
and Assyrian assaults could not annihilate the civilizati- 
on established by the Semitic people. ; 


Hermes of Babylon, passes the esoteric tradition of 
Egypt to Mesopotamia. Mathematics, mixed with Nu- 
merology; Astronomy, intertwined with Astrology; Che- 
mistry, concealed by Alchemy; and Medicine accelerated 
by sorcery constitute the scientific pantheon of Babylon. 
Thus, Babylon is decorated with Ziggurats and its han- 
ging gardens. Not only languages but also seeds of civi- 
lization disperse in all directions from the famous tower 


, of Babylon. Eventually the irresistible fate carries out 
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its verdict and the wave of Persians coming from east 
demolish this tower and bury it under the sands. 


Edward Mc. Nell Burns provides the following explana- 


tion about where and how civilizations first appeared, 


and how geography and climate influenced the rise and 
fall of civilizations: 


“Which of the civilizations of the antiquity is the ear- 
liest is still a topic of heated debate. Some researchers 
think that Egyptian civilization is the earliest whereas 
a great deal of experts claims a similar argument for 
the Tigris-Euphrates basin. These two regions are the 
geographically most preferred zones within the region 
called “the Fertile Crescent”. The Fertile Crescent is a 
wide region, which swept from the northwest of Persi- 


an bay to shores of Mediterranean, and almost to Egypt, 
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and which contained fertile lands. The Fertile Crescent 
forms a semi-circle around the Arabian Desert. Artifacts 
found here, which are undoubtedly from antiquity, are 
much more in number compared to those found in other 
regions of Near East. Besides, at the early date of 3000 
BC, when the rest of the world pursued a life in ignoran- — 
ce, the progress in fields of art and science reached an 
unrivaled pinnacle in both regions. If the foundations of 
this progress were indeed laid elsewhere, it is odd that 
they completely disappeared. On the other hand, there © 
is no Knowing what archeologists of the future might 
discover with their shovels.’ 


Edward Mc. Nell Burns’ predictions proved to be right, 
and with the discovery of Gobeklitepe, mankind’s inven- 
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tory of civilizations decreased from 7th-8th millennia 
BC to 10-11th millennia BC. 


Mc. Nell, who mentions the importance of geographical 
factors among various reasons behind the emergence of 
earliest civilizations in the Nile and the Tigris-Euphrates 
valleys, says that both regions have the advantage of ext- 
remely fertile lands within confined zones and adds that: 


“Although the Nile Valley was 1200 km long, it was only 
16 km wide at places and its maximum width did not 
exceed 50 km. The entire Nile delta was smaller than 
16000 square meters, which was more or less the size of 
State of Maryland of the United States. Both sides of the 
very deep, moat-like canyon dug by the river over centu- 
ries, are surrounded by rocky slopes that ranged betwe- 
en 30-40 meters to 300 meters in height. The ground 
of the canyon was covered with rich alluvial soil and its 
thickness reached up to 10 meters in some places. The 
soil was so incredibly fertile that the same plot could be 
harvested three times a year. This wide and fertile can- 
yon constituted the farmable region of Ancient Egypt 
and a population of a few millions had gathered here. 
During the Roman period, the population of the valley 
was around 7 million and during the period of Pharao- 
hs the figure was not much different. Beyond the rocky 
slope, however, there was nothing but desert: the Libyan 
Desert to the west and the Arabian Desert to the east. 


Similar conditions were observed in the valley of 
Tigris-Euphrates. Just like in Egypt, these rivers provided 
excellent opportunities for reaching inner regions. It of- 
fered plenty protein sources with multitudes of fish and 
water bird species. Since the valley was surrounded with 
arid lands, dispersion of the people to a large region was 
prevented.As a result, just like in Egypt, the people turned 
into a compact society, where the exchange of ideas and 
discoveries was easier. As the population grew, there was 
an increasing need for institutions to ensure social cont- 
rol. Institutions concerning administration, schools, legal 
and ethical laws, production and distribution of property 
can be listed among these institutions. Meanwhile, as Li- 
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ving conditions got more complex and artificial,a need for 
recording the accomplishments and for developing new 
techniques appeared. As a result, writing was invented, 
metal casting was discovered, mathematical operations 
were introduced, astronomy was developed and founda- 
tion of physics was laid. With such accomplishments, civi- 
lization was put to its first great test.’*? 


Edward Mc. Nell Burns, who states that the Tigris-Euph- 
rates valley and the Nile valley acted as an incubator 
for the progress of civilizations, evaluates the climate 
conditions in both regions and says that: 


“Climate conditions took great part in both regions. The 
atmosphere of Egypt is dry and it is revitalizing. Suffoca- 
ting discomfort felt during summer in the countries that 
lie further north is not felt here even on hottest days. 
The average temperature in winter varies between 13 
degrees in the delta and 18 degrees in the valley. The 
average temperature in summer is 28 degrees and rarely 
does it reach 50 degrees, but the nights are always cool 
and humidity is very low. Outside the delta, precipitation 
is next to nothing, but this lack of humidity is balanced 
out by the flooding of the Nile, which happens annually 
from July to October. The complete absence of malaria 
in Upper Egypt and the lack of knowledge on malaria 
in the shore regions bear great historical importance. 
The direction of the prevailing winds is also an advan- 
tageous factor that cannot be labeled insignificant. The 
wind blows from the north, thereby against the flow of 
the Nile for more than three quarters of the year. As a 
result, the problem of transportation is greatly simpli- 
fied. Owing to the wind blowing in the opposite direc- 
tion to the flow of the river, transportation upstream is 
not much different than transportation downstream. In 
ancient times, this factor must have constituted a great 
advantage for enabling communication between people 
living hundreds of kilometers away. 


It is understood that the climate conditions in Mesopota- 
mia are not as favorable as those in Egypt. Here, summer 
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is more relentless, humidity is higher and tropic diseases 
cause great losses of life. Even though the scorching win- 
ds from the Indian Ocean debilitates people, those winds 
blow righton time to ripen the fruit of the date tree. One 
of the greatest reasons behind the inhabitation of the val- 
ley, which is between the two rivers, by a large number of 
people is the excellent yield of date which was the main 
nutritional resource of the Near East. Due to the melting 
of snow on the mountains to the north, there were annual 
floods in the Babylonian plains, similar to that in Egypt. 
Because of these floods, the soil gained humidity and was 
covered with a layer mud of extraordinary fertility. Howe- 
ver, it must be noted that the water conditions in Meso- 
potamia were not as favorable as those in Egypt. Floods 
turned into disasters at times, and this factor left its scars 
on the progress of culture. 


The most important of geographic influences is the lack 
of precipitation in both regions, which stimulated entrep- 
reneurship and creative capabilities. Despite the annual 
floods from the rivers, there was not enough humidity left 
in the soil to yield plentiful crop. Few weeks after the 
recession of water, the soil was petrified once again due 
to sunlight. Therefore, irrigation was necessary to fully 
utilize the fertility of the soil. As a result, complex dams 
and irrigation canals were set up 5000 years ago both in 
Egypt and in Mesopotamia. The mathematical ability, en- 
gineering capability and the social collaboration that are 
required to realize such projects have been used for other 
purposes as well, thus civilization was born?“4 


According to Edward Mc. Nell Burns, “Until recently, most 
historians considered the Egyptian civilization as the 
earliest civilization. This assumption was based on the 
conclusions drawn by James H. Breadsted and Alexand- 
re Moret, the two leading Egyptologists of the world. 
However, the evidence dug up between the two wars of 
the 20th century were believed to indicate Mesopota- 
mian influences in the Nile Valley as early as 3500 BC. 
This influence was apparent in examples such as use 
of cylinder seal, construction methods, artistic motifs 
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and elements of a writing system that is undoubtedly of 
Mesopotamian origin. Such early arrival of these disco- 
veries from Tigris-Euphrates valley to Egypt irrefutably 
shows the long history of the Mesopotamian civilizati- 
on, but does not prove that it is older than the Egyptian 
civilization. The aforementioned discoveries were not 
copied blindly, on the contrary, Egyptians adapted these 
discoveries to conform to their own culture. The only 
conclusion that can be safely drawn in the light of such 
evidence is that both civilizations are ancient and that 
to a great extent they progressed in parallel’* 


As | stated before as well, with the discovery of Gobek- 
litepe these views changed and using various scientific 
methods it was proven that the earliest artifact of civili- 
zation that reached today appeared 12000 years ago in 
Upper Euphrates basin of Mesopotamia. 


45 . Edward Mc. Nell Burns, Age.,I, p. 29. 
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ll. 
AL-FARABI'S NOTION OF CIVILIZATION 


Undoubtedly the most important and most interesting section of al-Farabi thought, which concerns the current events clo- 
sely as well, is the section we can label as philosophy of civilization. Al-Farabi is not only the pioneer of the philosophy of 
civilization with his works titled The Virtuous City (el-Medinetu’l-Fadila), Civil Politics (es-SiyasetU’l-Medeniyye) and On the 
Philosophy of Politics (FusdilU’l-Medeni), he is also among the founding fathers of the modern political science. 


Naturally, in order to address al-Farabi’s philosophy of civilization, his views on the main components that constitute his 
concept of civilization must be mentioned. On that note, one must first examine the thinker's view on happiness. Accordingly, 
it is necessary to scrutinize the subjects of virtue, virtuous society, virtuous city and virtuous state, and to reveal the original 
aspects of al-Farabi’s notion of civilization in conjunction with today’s approach on civilization. 


Human element, which is the focus of all happenings, is at the core of al-Farabi’s system of thought. To him, the happiness of 
man is the primary goal. Therefore, the thinker first attempts to explain what happiness is, and then mentions the structure 
of ethics that would make man happy, and later deals with a system of state based on this structure of ethics, in other words 
with philosophy of politics. 


According to al-Farabi, man is created to be happy. Some search for happiness in physical pleasures, some in fortune, and 
some in power. Actually, the most real and exalted happiness is the one arising from enlightenment by knowledge. This only 
becomes possible through maturing of the human mind and making a connection with the Active Intellect. Surely, not ever- 
yone can attain such happiness. Only prophets and philosophers can achieve that. 


According to al-Farabi,,every man is equally prone to good and evil by birth. Hence, he must acquire the virtuous attitude that _ 
will lead him to happiness, and once acquired, he must strive to preserve it. Only those who form a habit and competence of 
being virtuous, and those who Lead a balanced life by abstaining from inappropriate behavior can be happy. Virtuous behavior, 
as Aristotle put it, is justice which means the mid-point of extravagance and miserliness (golden mean). This is can only be 
attained through wisdom. 


According to al-Farabi, happiness of both individuals and societies is possible by having the followin four virtues: theoretical 
virtues, intellectual virtues, ethical virtues and practical virtues: _ 
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Theoretical virtues: express all kinds of knowledge of phy- 
sical and abstract beings, and in addition, the knowledge 
about God as the ultimate and highest principle of being. 


Intellectual virtues: are the effort in searching for that whi- 
ch is good and pleasant. Moralists and lawmakers must 
definitely possess this virtue. Moreover, the Activity of sear- 
ching and exhibiting that which is useful and beautiful in 
arts and in practical life is also the product of intellectual 
virtues. 


Ethical virtues: are the man’s effort in searching that which 
is good, right and pleasant, during which he abstains from 
any extravagance in the actions he performs with his own 
will. 


Practical virtues: are the self-discipline and self-improve- 
ment of man on subjects he has a talent for. 


Theoretical virtues are the field of metaphysics, in which 
the knowledge of beings that are intellectually perceived is 
acquired. Some of this knowledge is innate, and one does 
not know how he acquired them. These are the knowledge 
of primary principles. Some, on the other hand, are acquired 
later on through these principles. As for the intellectual vir- 
tues, which appear as a result of correct use of the power 
of thought, they can temporarily or permanently benefit a 
family, a society,a state or even everyone. 


While ethical virtues can be relatively beneficial and good, 
they can also be automatically and truly beneficial and 
good. Those that are truly good and beneficial are the vir- 
tues that coexist with other virtues and that are embraced 
by everyone. 


Practical virtues are acquired after they are taught by the 
state or society. The teaching can be through persuasion 
and manipulation or through oppression and coercion. The 
task of the administration is to perform education through 
use of both methods by virtuous and qualified people, thus 
to grant the above virtues to its citizens. 


According to al-Farabi, a virtuous life can only occur in an 
ideal society. Ideal society, on the other hand, can only come 
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to life under an ideal way of administration, which is com- 
posed of virtuous individuals. An ideal administration cor- 
responds to a healthy and well-functioning system of state. 
At this stage, al-Farabi, who investigates the source of the 
idea of state, mentions four different approaches: 


Ontological approach: According to this, mankind has ob- 
served the existence of a perfect system in the universe he 
lives in,and wanted to establish a similar system to govern 
their relationship with each other. The idea of state origina- 
ted so and civilization was thus shaped. 


Organic approach. According to this, mankind has observed 
the systematic function within his own body, and decided 
that a similar arrangement would be appropriate in his so- 
ciety, thus the device called state appeared. 


Theory of creation. According to this, since human nature, 
which is innately civilized, despises chaos and anarchy and 
supports the system, it wanted to make this system preva- 
lent in social life as well, resulting in the origination of the 
idea of state. 


Theory of justice. According to this, mankind who desires 
happiness by nature, has observed that the most important 
element for happiness was justice, thereby pursued a just 
system, and thus appeared the idea of state. 


Al-Farabi who first divided human societies as fully deve- 
loped and underdeveloped societies, also attempts to deal 
with developed societies under three categories as Small 
(City), Medium (State) and Large (Empire). As for underdeve- 
loped societies, he studies them in four sections consisting 
of Family, Street, District and Village societies. 


The thinker, who later deliberated on the forms of cities and 
states, divides states in two as virtuous states and those 
that are not. He mentions that the virtuous state has only 
one form whereas non-virtuous state can be observed in 
four different forms. He deals with those in four different 
categories as the Perverted state, the Mistaken state, the 
changing state and the Ignorant state. Moreover, he states 
that six different forms of the Ignorant state exist. He ar- 
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a certain administration falls into, the administrative staffs 
perceptions of right, justice, ethics and humanity almond 
with the intellectual and ethical qualities of the head of 
state. 


According to al-Farabi, a virtuous state resembles a healthy 
organism. In an organism, every organ has a certain duty 
and it is the heart that ensures their cooperation.Also in the 
virtuous state, the functioning of the administration depen- 
ds on the head (president). For that reason, heads should 
possess certain qualities so that they can administer virtu- 
ously. Above all, the head of the virtuous state should have 
a healthy and perfect build. He must have quick wits, strong 
memory, abilities of perception and evaluation, elegance of 
expression and language, and a passion for knowledge and 
science; he must not be overly passionate about earthly 
pleasures, must possess the virtues of righteousness and 
honestly, must be solid and fond of his honor, must be espe- 
cially diligent in being just, must be determined, courageo- 
us, contented and generous. 


He who possesses these twelve fundamental qualities is 
not only an ideal head of state, but also reaches the po- 
sition of a universal leader, who can construct a virtuous 
society, which al-Farabi calls “Imam” or “Reis” (Chief). 


Al-Farabi is well aware that all these qualities cannot fully 
be present in a single person. Hence, he thinks that the idea 
of a virtuous state should be accepted as an idea, and states 
that at least the head of state should definitely possess the- 
se six qualities: He must possess wisdom, a knowledge of 
the laws made by his predecessors, a notion of law so that 
he can make laws and regulations, a superior intellect and 
capability of persuasion to provide solutions to new prob- 
lems and a strong will and determination at times of war. 


If, according to al-Farabi, all these qualities are not com- 
bined in one person, the state can be administered by two 
people (co-presidents), one possessing wisdom and the ot- 
her possessing the remaining qualities; or by a committee 
of six, each of whom possessing one of the above listed 
qualities. 
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Without doubt, al-Farabi has utilized Plato's notion of state 
in his own opinion of the state. About the administration of 
the state, just like in every section of philosophy, he —due to 
his method- not only united Plato’s ideal state and Aristot- 
le’s aristocratic (elitist) state views, but also considered the 
foundations of Islamic belief and tried to design a way of 
administration that.is composed of a combination of these 
three. The head of state, whom he labeled as “first Chief” or 
“Imam”, is a person who collects the superior qualities of 
kings, philosophers and prophets.” 


46 . Farabi, el-Medinetii'l-fazila, pp. 117-174; es-Siydsetti'l-medeniyye, pp. 
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Therefore, al-Farabi not only suggests a model state dif- 
ferent than Greek City states, but also attempted to show 
the fundamental principles for establishing and sustaining 
great empires. Indeed, in ancient Greece, beyond the family 
or the city, there was no notion of state or united states. 


In order to correctly understand al-Farabi’s notion of civili- 
zation, we will assess and analyze his works on the subject 
of civilization one by one. And we will attempt to reveal 
how his views can contribute to the formation of a healthy 
concept of civilization, which is direly needed by mankind 
today. 


1. insaii’l-Ulam 


The brief booklet, authored by al-Farabi, and previously 
mentioned as Classification of Sciences (ihsati’l-Uldm), has 
attracted great attention not only in Islamic world but also 
in Medieval Latin and Hebrew worlds. 


In Classification of Sciences, al-Farabi first made a new 
classification of sciences that included the Islamic scien- 
ces, hence laid the foundation of a new system of philo- 
sophy instead of the classification of sciences called Trivi- 
um-Quadrivium, which was passed on from Ancient Greece 
to Rome, and then to Christian Scholasticism while he was 
methodizing his theory of knowledge in Farabiihsau’l-UlLim. 


In this work al-Farabi presents a diagram of new sciences 
instead of classical sciences classification which has been 
valid from the Hellenistic period.*” 


This work by al-Farabi brought important innovations 
to the Latin world, which did not allow any other science 
except those in listed Trivium during the Middle Ages. As 
Henri Corbin put it: In this title, “which had great influence 
on the classification of sciences in the Western Scholasti- 
cism’*’ al-Farabi gathers sciences under five main sections 
depending on the importance of their subjects, the certa- 


69-107. 


47. Detailed information was given on the content of the work in the secti- 
on of “Concept of Civilization” see p.. 62-80. 

48 Henri Corbin, islam Felsefesi Tarihi, 161; G-C. Anawati, Introduction a la 
Théologie Musulmane, pp. 106ff. 
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inty of the evidence they utilize and practicality. He dealt 
with each of these separately and introduced the major and 
minor disciplines of science each included: 


1. Linguistic sciences: including grammar and syntax 

2. Logic: including eight sections of Organun. 

4. Mathematical sciences: al-Farabi called these Educati- 
onal sciences. In this section Arithmetic, Geometry, Optics, 
Astronomy, Music and Mechanics were included. 

4. Physical and Metaphysical Sciences. Natural and super 
natural sciences were included in this section. 

5. Civilized sciences: Ethics, Politics, Figh (jurisprudence) 
and Theology were Listed in this section. 


Al-Farabi, who stated that the main purpose in classificati- 
on of sciences is to Know how to make use of each science, 
said: “Thus, whatever man desires to accomplish through 
science, he does so not blindly or mistakenly, but through 
knowing and observing. With the help of this book, everyo- 
ne can make a comparison between sciences and find on 
which one is more superior, more useful, clearer, more solid, 
stronger, and which one is lax or weaker?*? 


The novel and most important section in al-Farabi’s clas- 
sification in sciences is the one he mentioned as “Civilized 
sciences’. He explains what he means by civilized sciences 
as such: “When it comes to civilized sciences, it is a science 
which investigated the types of volitional deeds and ac- 
tions, the moral character and habits that cause these to 
occur, and the goals in doing them, along with how they 
should be present in man and how their ranking should be 
according to the way they are present in man?°° 


He later states that the goal of civilized sciences is the atta- 
inment of happiness in the true sense. He states that, unlike 
popular belief, this does not merely consist of prosperity, 
generosity and physical pleasures, but it is beauty and vir- 
tue, and it is not fully attainable in this world, but only in the 
afterlife. He states that true happiness is only possible after 
distribution and common use of the above traits among ci- 
ties and societies, and that this can only be possible under 


49 . Farabi, ilimlerin Sayimi, Turkishtrans., Ahmet Ates, Istanbul-1986. 
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the directorate of a leader. Al-Farabi who reports the impor- 
tance of the leader to prevent these traits from vanishing, 
mentions that this requires gift and talent, thus leaders are 
gifted and talented people, and politics are the deeds done 
by these gifted people.** 


Al-Farabi, who reports the presence of different forms of 
leadership, states that the leadership, which harnesses and 
fortifies that which is true happiness, is virtuous leadership; 
and allegiant to this leader are the virtuous cities and com- 
munities living within these cities are the virtuous commu- 
nities. In contrast, ignorant leaderships mistakenly consider 
things which are not truly happiness as happiness and re- 
inforce traits and behaviors which enable it. He states that 
there are many kinds of it and that they are called under 
different names depending on the goals they pursue.” 


According to the philosopher, who reports that virtuous lea- 
dership can only be acquired through learning the universal 
laws (norms) or through mingling with people, observing 
for an extended period of time and maturation and specia- 
lization, the leader can become a virtuous Leader as a result 
of extraction of theoretical knowledge through experiment 
and observation.* 


Al-Farabi, who also mentions the opportunities granted to 
man by the notion of civilization as a result of the above 
mentioned virtues, says “Civilized philosophy brings forth 
the universal laws (norms) in the deeds that are observed 
and willingly done, and in the abilities acquired”** and lays 
the foundations of new philosophy of civilization. 


He reports that philosophy of civilization is divided in two: 
one that can distinguish true happiness from those which 
are mistaken for happiness; and the other that can distingu- 
ish volitional and popular universal things (universal norms 
of behavior), deeds, morals and habits from each other and 
assign the ones which are virtuous and ones which are not. 


_— 


51 . Farabi, Age, pp.118-119. 
52 . Farabi, Age, p.119. 
53 . Farabi, Age, p.120. 
54 . Farabi, Age, p.121. 
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The thinker, thus telling us how a virtuous city or state and 
the leader administrating this state can have a will that es- 
tablishes a civilization, states that philosophy of civilization 
has two main sections, first of which teaches the science of 
Figh (jurisprudence), in which beliefs, ideas, deeds and beha- 
viors are discussed, and the other teaches science of Kelam 
(theology), which gives man the explanatory power by con- 
firming the commands of the creator and showing the error 
of the man’s views on him. He mentions that a person can 
have profound knowledge on both jurisprudence and theo- 
logy, but adds that scholars of theology have other aspects. 


The work was translated to Latin three times and to Heb- 
rew once. The first Latin translation of insau’l-Ulam by Do- 
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minicus Gundissalinus was quite incomplete. This transla- 
tion which was included in the work named “De Divisione 
Philosophiae” which is the compilation of the mentioned 
translator was published by Guilemus Camerarius in 1638 
in Paris with the name of “Alpharabii Philosophii Opuscu- 
lum de Scientiis”.* 


The same translation was re-published in 1903 by Ludwig 
Baur in “Gundissalinus, De Divisione Philosophiae” publis- 
hed in volume IV of “Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosop- 
hie des Mittelalters”°° 


Gerard de Cremone translated this work to Latin for the se- 
cond time with the name of “De scientiis” or “De Divisione 
Scientiarum”. 4 copies of this translation survives in Paris, 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Latin, 9335, Pp.143v-151v), Wigor- 
niensis (Bibl. Capituli, Q. 81, f. 85), Austria, Graz (Bibl. Uni- 
versitatis, 482, f. 222. In this manuscript al-Farabi’s name is 
mentioned as “AlFarabii vel Abunazir’ and it is noted that 
the translation was performed by Gerard de Cremone); Graz 
(Bibl. Monastrii, 578, Folio, 27. Al-Farabi’s name is recorded 
similarly in this manuscript as well) libraries.°” This transla- 
tion was published by Gonzalez Palencia in 1933 in Mad- 
rid.*® 


The third Latin translation of insau’l-UlGm was attributed 
to Avendauth (John of Seville) and published with the name 
of “De Scientiis” by abovementioned Guilemus Camerarius 
in Opera printed in 1638 in Paris.°? 


When it comes to Hebrew translations of Ihsau’l-Uldm, the 
work was firstly translated to Hebrew by Calonymos ben 
Calonuymos of Arles in Spring 1314. 3 copies of this trans- 
lation survived in Munich (308) and Parma (R., 458; 776) 
libraries. 


55. M. Cunbur, age., 19. 


56. P. M. Bouyges, Notes sur les Philosophes Arabes Connus des Latins au 
Moyen Age (Mélanges de la Faculté Orientale de l'Université Saint-Joseph), 50. 


57. Ahmet Ates, age., 50; M. Cunbur, age., 20. 
58. C. Brockelmann, GAL., (Arapca cev., IV), 146. 


59. Alpharabii ve tustissimi Aristotelis inter Prelis. Opera Omnia que Latina 
Lingua, Translatus Avendehut, Published by, Guilemus Camerarius, Paris 
1638. 


60. Abdurrahman Bedevi, Histoire de la Philosophie en islam, ll, 494. 
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Furthermore Hebrew translation of some parts of Ih- 
sau'l-UlGm is available in the work named “Reschith ha 
Hokma?” (Introduction to Wisdom) authored by Schemtob 
ben Josehp ibn Falaqueras.* 


2. Arai Ehli’l-Medineti’l-Fadila 


It is understood that Al-Farabi started to compile this work 
in Baghdad and completed it in Damascus but he reviewed 
the work and re-arranged the titles when he was in Egypt, 
namely two years before his death. There are different ideas 
and expressions in classical sources about the name of the 
work. As a matter of fact, Ibnii’l-Kifti, one of Islamic thought 
historians states that Al-Farabi authored two unique works 
on theological and civilization sciences and one of them 
was es-Siyasetu’l-Medeniyye, and the other was es-Sire- 
tu’l-Fadila. It is understood that Ibni’l-Kifti or the copyists 
recorded the name ofel-Medinett’l-Fadila as es-Sirett’l-Fa- 
dila by mistake. Although the subject of both works is al- 
most the same, it is observed that their expressions and 
contents were different.©? This work was translated into 
Western languages only in the previous century. 


Al-Farabi, who discusses the “opinions of the people of the 
virtuous city” in this work takes notice of two important 
subjects, which first form the virtuous city and subsequent- 
ly enable the construction of civilization: One of these is 
related to our knowledge about God and universe (Theo- 
logy and Cosmology) and the other is the system of city and 
state which must be established inspired from cosmos. The 
philosopher thinks that the virtuous system of state and 
city, established with these two issues under consideration, 
would ultimately transform into a civilization. ; 


His book titled “opinions of the people of the virtuous city” 
begins directly with Theology without any introduction. 
It seems that al-Farabi wants to underline the impossibi- 
ity of establishing a vir ity, i.e, a healthy civilization 
61. Moritz Steinschneider, Al- Farabi, des Arabischen Philosophien, 159. cited 
by, C. Brockelmann, GAL., (Arabic trans. IV),146. 


62... Ibni’l-Kifti, inbari’l-ulemaUlema bi ahbari’l hiikemaAhbari’l Hiikema, 
183. 
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without a consistent and extensive perception of divinity. 
Next, he mentions the positive qualities of the First Cause, 
and explains why it cannot be depicted with negative qu- 
alities. As for divinity, he points out the existence of God, 
whom he calls the “First Cause” (al-Awwal), that it exists au- 
tomatically and does not depend on another cause, that its 
existence is eternal and exempt from any deficiency, and 
thus he begins his book.° 


He states that the first cause (al-Awwal) is not only imma- 
terial, but also does not depend on any material thing, that 
material things absolutely have a form, God on the other 
hand is excluded from form, and that every form is required 
to have a substance. He thus attempts to place the Islamic 
belief of pure oneness (Tawhid) in a new systematic stru- 
cture (philosophical form), far away from the polytheistic 
anthropomorphic approach of Ancient philosophy. 


According to al-Farabi, since the First cause (al-Awwal) is 
not material and is the only cause of material existence, 
than by essence, it must have a non-material constitution. 
Moreover, since its judgment alone was absolute in the 
universe, for this judgment to occur, it is required to be a 
being that possesses an abstract intellect which can still 
function in the material world. Due to the fact that it is not 
like the beings we perceive through our organs of cogniti- 
on, its possession of an intellect cannot be comprehended 
through our intellectual structure either. Thus it must both 
be the Intellect, the one that knows and the one that is 
known.Since all these qualities are wholly present within 
it, it does not cause abundance. Considering that the first 
cause (al-Awwal) possesses an absolute ability that is abst- 
racted from substance, our intellect, which is intertwined 
with substance, cannot fully comprehend and perceive it. In 
order to do so, our intellect should also diverge from subs- 
tance.® 


Next dealing with the subject of how the One and Only cre- 
ator, which has nothing in common with the visible forms 


64 . Farabi, Age, pp.59-40. 
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of being and generation, creates material beings, al-Fara- 
bi introduces the theory of emergence, which he tried to 
develop dissimilarly to theories of Ancient Cosmogony and 
Cosmology. Since the first cause (al-Awwal) is the cause of 
existence of all beings, the emergence of beings from God 
constitutes the backbone of al-Farabi’s system. “ 


According to al-Farabi, all beings on earth receive their 
existence from God. The beings that emanate from God are 
immaterial essences. However, in forms of intellects and ce- _ 
lestial bodies, the circle of emergence gradually descents 
from immaterial to material and from superlunary worlds 
to sublunary worlds. Since emerge means a spontaneous 
overflow and spread (advance) of sorts, it does not cause 
any deficits in God. Due to the fact that there is only one 
element in the superlunary world, generation and decay are 
irrelevant here. Sublunary world, on the other hand, is com- 
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posed of four elements, thus elements transform into each 
other and through this transformation, genesis of plants, 
animals and humans is necessary.°” 


Man is at the pinnacle of levels of generation, because in 
man, the intellect and the mind, which are composed of the 
four elements having material structure and immaterial 
structure, are combined. The human intellect has the power 
to potentially know the material and immaterial intellec- 
tables (noumena), i.e. has power to perceive and compre- 
hend. There is a need for the intervention of an external 
force in order to realize this potential or to actually know 
intellectables (noumena) which are potentially known. 
Al-Farabi calls this force -which he partially borrowed from 
Aristotle- the Active Intellect.° 


Dealing with the powers of human soul next, al-Farabi 
states that first the power of nourishment, than power of 
senses, subsequently power of imagination and ultimately 
power of speaking/thinking surfaced in man. Later, he at- 
tempts to explain how these various forces unite in har- 
mony and shape the material and intellectual Life of man.°? 


Al-Farabi, who thence discusses how the power of imagi- 
nation functions and explains how intellectables are en- 
visaged in the power of imagination, states that some in- 
tellectables are actual intellect and are actually known in 
essence, therefore are not of material structure; and that 
some are not actually known in essence, i.e. are material 
things, and explains how these can be known and concep- 
tualized.”° 


Once the intellectables (noumena) emerge in the human 
mind or intellect, the desires of thought, deliberation, cir- 
cumspection, memory and in-depth comprehension and 
the willingness to attain things that he previously knew are 
surfaced. Thus, will and volition are formed. These give man 
the desire to specialize, and that is happiness. Happiness is 
the existential sufficiency and maturity of the human spirit 


67. Farabi, Age, pp. 66 ff. 
68 . Farabi, Age, pp. 70 ff. 
69 . Farabi, Age, pp. 87 ff. 
70 . Farabi, Age, pp. 101 ff. 
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in absence of substance. According to him, happiness is not 
some means to an end, but is something good that is desi- 
red for its own sake. 


There is nothing more valuable or important beyond hap- 
piness for man to achieve. The actions that hinder happi- 
ness are themselves evil and horrid actions. The situations 
and abilities arising from these actions are of deficiency, 
disgrace and inferiority.” 


The thinker, who then discusses the subjects of dreams, re- 
velations and angels that bring the revelations, lists these 
as a preliminary to explain the main axes constituting ideal 
city. He states that mankind has to live in communities by 
nature, because it is impossible for man to attain the exper- 
tise and maturity, for which he innately yearns, on his own, 
and that he has to collaborate within a community, and that 
human communities arose from this necessity. 


The thinker,who then progresses on to the topic of diversity 
of human communities, first separates the communities in 
two as those which are competent and those which are not. 
Then he divides the competent communities into three as 
large, medium and small. He reports that large communi- 
ties are those present inall habitable regions of the world, 
and defines the community of a nation or an ummah in a 
prosperous region of the earth as a medium community; 
and the community of city people present in a region where 
an ummah has resided as small community. He states that 
incompetent communities in contrast, are those composed 
of a people of a village, a district,a street or a household. 


According to the thinker, a city is a portion of an ummah’s 
habitat, and an ummah is a portion of all habitable regions 
of the world; the village is the servant of a city, district is 
a section of the city, street is a section of the district and 
house hold is a section of the street. Therefore, the highest 
competence (refinement) that leads to highest good (bene- 
volence) can only_be attained in the city and is not possible 
in lower communities.” 


71 .Farabi, Age, pp. 105 ff. 
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According to Al-Farabi, who attempted to contemplate a 
vintteuaieere ls and a design of civilization, a virtuous Civi- 
lization 1200 years ago, thinks that the establishment of a 
virtuous world is possible through establishing a circle of 
the virtuous (Ummah). He states that circle of the virtuous 
is only possible through building virtuous communities. If 
there is cooperation in a city on subjects that can lead to 
true happiness, than that city is a virtuous city (el-Medine- 
tu’l-fadila). Likewise, if people gather with purpose of coope- 
ration to attain happiness, than this is a virtuous gathering 
(el-ictimau’l-fadil). If all cities gather together to cooperate 
for attaining happiness, than they comprise a virtuous um- 
mah (el-Ummetw’l-fadila). Only then is it possible to build a 
virtuous world (el-Mamdreti’l-fadila).’? Thus, the virtuous 
state can only be realized when nations of the world gather 
with the goals of cooperation and attaining happiness. 


Al-Farabi, who found an analogy between the city and the 
human body, draws parallels between the body and head 
of man and the head and president of the virtuous city, and 
based on this, he lists the qualities necessary in the head of 
a virtuous City. 


The philosopher, who then commences on to introduce the 
cities contrary to the virtuous city, delves into the subject by 
explaining how the common character of the people of the 
virtuous city is formed.According to him, since the people of 
the virtuous city share the common grounds of knowledge 


and virtue, their actions will be in concert as well. In time, 


these actions will embed virtuousness into their character. 
If the following generations keep up with these habits, they 
will elevate to a higher point compared to previous gene- 
rations. Thus, distinct, yet similar groups are formed. This is 
a process which provides some sort of genetic continuity 
which enhances the diversity, quantity and quality of hap- 
piness. According to the thinker, this common character is 
the connection between previous and future generations.” 


Since the behavior of the people of unvirtuous cities is ill 
and lowly, the mood of those living there is also ill and low. 
73 .Farabi, Age, p. 118. 
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The illness of their moods increases as long as they insist on 
and keep up with their ill behavior and eventually they get 
depressed and fall ill. Since they are ill in spirit, they make a 
habit of things that are bad and ill, and they are disturbed by 
those which are virtuous and good, which they do not even 
want to think about. “Just as some patients do not notice 
their illness, suppose they are healthy and upon the reinfor- 
cement of this supposition, do not follow the advice of any 
physician, some people also do not notice the situation they 
are in, on the contrary, believe that they are in great condi- 
tion do not listen to advise and do not respect the ideas of 
any leader, teacher or guide’’> Thus, the illness of the society 
and city and of the administrations governing them goes on. 


Al-Farabi, who lists the common features possessed by the 
people of the virtuous city after mentioning the Ignorant, 
Perverted and Mistaken cities, i.e. administrations, and sta- 
tes, tells that the First Cause (God) and knowledge of its 
qualities are prominent among the common features of the 
people of the virtuous city. Additionally, man must know the 
qualities of the abstract beings, which compose the founda- 
tion of al-Farabi’s cosmology, of the Active Intellect and of 
the celestial bodies. Moreover, man is required to knowthe 
qualities of the objects, their ways of generation and de- 
cay; stability, order, justice (balance) and wisdom in natural 
objects; existence of man, what spiritual powers man pos- 
sessed, and how he came to possess will and volition; the 
traits of the first chief, and how revelations occurred. After 
stating the condition of the virtuous city, how its people 
attained happiness; and stating in contrast, why the people 
of the unvirtuous city were unhappy, and that some of them 
would undergo pain and suffering in the afterlife,and some 
of them would be condemned to nihility, he attempts to 
explain virtuous nations how they can acquire knowledge 
of the demise of unvirtuous nations.” 


3. es-Siyasetii’l-Medeniyye 


This workthatal-Farabi isthought to have written toward the 
end of his life is called with the names of “es-Siyasatu’l-Me- 


75 .Farabi, Age, pp. 140-141. 
76 . Farabi, Age, p. 146. 
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deniyye” and “Mebadiu’l-Mevctidat””’Probably because Ibn 
Meymtn recommends Samuel ibn Tibbon to read this wotk 
in a letter, Moses, son of Samuel ibn Tibbon (ben Samuel 
ibn Tibbon) translated this work into Hebrew in 1248 with 
the name of “Sefer ha Tehillot Hannimsa‘ot”.’* This translati- 
on was printed in the book named “Sefer ha Asif” published 
in 1850 in London by Z. Philippowsky.’? 


es-Siyasetu'l-Medeniyye begins with the statement that 
there are six kinds of causes of being and they are compo- 
sed of six levels. The First Cause is at the first level, second 
causes (es- Sevani = Intellects) are at the second level, the 
Active Intellect is at the third level, the Soul is at the fourth 
level, the Form is at the fifth level and the Substance is at 
the sixth level. Next, al-Farabi gives information about be- 
ings that are present at each level. 


Al-Farabi dwells on the First Cause (al-Awwal) in es-Siya- 
setu’l-Medeniyye (Civil Politics); states that the First Cause 
can never suffer from deficiency in any way, and that there 
can be no other being more valuable and more perfect than 
its existence; and emphasizes that it cannot be dissected 
or divided and it is literally One and Unique, Omniscient 
(Alim) and Wise (Hakim). Next, he tells that joy and pleasure 
of knowing the First Cause cannot be compared to anyt- 
hing, and gives explanations on the names it will be called 
by. Subsequently, he begins narrating how beings came to 
emanate from it. 


Al-Farabi, who moves on to beings in the sublunary world 
from celestial bodies, and on to communities of man from 
plants, animals, and beings which can think and those can- 
not, states that mankind can only meet its essential nee- 
ds and realize its superior states when they live in a com- 
munity. Just like in el-Medinetu’l-Fadila, he divides human 
communities into three categories as large, medium and 
small: he reiterates that a large community is a community 


77. Ebu Nasr el-Farabi,,es-Siydsetu'l-Medeniyye (nesr., Favzi Mitri en-Neccar, 
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of many nations in collaboration,a medium community is a 
community of ummah and a small community is a commu- 
nity encircled by the city, and that these communities are 
competent (kamil) communities.®° 


According to al-Farabi, cities are at the first stage of social 
competencies. A competent community of people is com- 
posed of various ummahs. There are two natural properties 
that distinguish two ummahs: One is the natural morals 
and the other is natural qualifications. There is also a third 
thing that distinguishes ummahs from each other, and that 
is language, which is manmade and has influence on natu- 
ral formations.** 


The thinker, who dwells on the reasons for divergence of 
ummahs next, reports that the environment and climate 
the ummahs live in as well as the food they eat and the 
agricultural methods used to acquire the food are influenti- 
al in this regard, and these shape morals and qualifications. 
He states that the environmental conditions and celestial 
bodies are influential in the maturing and becoming com- 
petent of man’s morals and qualifications, but adds that the 
most influential cause of competences is the Active Intel- 
lect. The Active Intellect provides mankind with the power 
and elements of how to attain other competences. This ele- 
ment Is the first sciences and first intellectables (nNoumena), 
which appear in the thinking region of the soul. Such know- 
ledge and intellectables (noumena) are given to man by the 
Active Intellect. It is also the Active Intellect that provides 
the Soul with the power of sensing, and the power to desi- 
re (el-kuvvetU'n-nUzuiyye) which develops due to power of 
sensing and in which emotions of desire and hatred mani- 
fest. The will forms from the combination of these two. With 
his will, man can go towards happiness or unhappiness; he 
can do good or bad deeds, he can tend towards beauty or 
ugliness.® 


Al-Farabi, who then moves onto the subject of happiness 
just as in el-Medinetu’l-Fadila, mentions that happiness 
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is the absolute good and that good is divided into two as 
voluntary and involuntary, and that happiness is the hig- 
hest competence due to the fact that attaining happiness is 
mankind's ultimate goal. 


According to Al-Farabi, happiness is possible when the Ac- 
tive Intellect provides man with the first noumena, which 
are the first knowledge. Naturally, not everyone are born 
with a disposition ready to embrace the first noumena, be- 
cause by their nature, men grow and develop possessing 
different powers and talents as individuals. Some, by na- 
ture, never acknowledge the first noumena, whereas some 
-such as lunatics- acknowledge them inappropriately, and 
some acknowledge them appropriately. Those with sound 
human nature are the latter, not the others. Therefore, it is 
only them who can attain happiness.°®* 


The thinker who gives information on various human na- 
tures next, states that not everybody can know everything, 
and consequently not everyone can attain certain happi- 
ness, and that in order to attain happiness, man is depen- 
dent on others’ assistance and leadership. According to him, 
someone who leads something is the head of that thing. 
The first head (Chief) is a person possessing eminent and 
superior nature,and whose soul has reached the level whe- 
re connection with the Active Intellect is possible. For the 
ancients, a true king is a person possessing this trait. The 
person who is said to receive revelations (Prophet) must 
also be him. Man can only be honored by revelation if he re- 
aches this level, because there are no more intermediaries 
between him and the Active Intellect.®* 


According to al-Farabi, people administered by such a Head 
(Chief) are virtuous, good and happy people. If such peop- 
le gather in the form of an ummah, than a happy ummah 
arises. If such people gather together in a settlement un- 
der the leadership of this chief, then that settlement is the 
virtuous city. If, on the other hand, they are gathered in not 
one but in many different settlements, and governed by dif- 
ferent administrators other than this Chief, then those who 
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reside in this settlement are peculiar, yet virtuous people. 
They might be in different settlements either due to the 
lack of a city to gather them together, or due to the fact that 
they had to leave such cities because of enemy invasion, 
plague, draught or other reasons.*° 


Al-Farabi then moves on to the subjects of mood of the 
people of the virtuous city, who he mentions in el-Medi- 
netu’l-Fadila, and of how such mood is passed genetically 
from generation to generation. Here, he extensively expla- 
ins the points he listed there. Although the subject of both 
works is similar, the expression and style is enriched with 
various examples. 


The thinker who divides the cities that are opposite of the 
virtuous City into three categories as ignorant, mistaken and 
perverted, adds arriviste cities, which he calls growing ci- 
ties, to this categorization. By the term growing, he means 
the harmful weeds and briars that grow in a field on their 
own and intertwine with vegetation. Arriviste communities 
are communities of bestial nature which spontaneously ap- 
pear within the virtuous city. “People of bestial nature are 
not only uncivilized, but can never constitute civilized com- 
munities. On the contrary, some of these are like domestic 
animals,some are Like wild animals and some are monsters. 
Furthermore, there are some among them who alone or in 
groups, take shelter in the moors just like wild animals; and 
there are also some who take shelter close to the cities. 
There are some among them who eat only raw meat, or 
graze on grass in the moors, or hunt just like wild animals’®° 


Next, al-Farabi reports that the people of ignorant cities 
are civilized, but their cities and civilized communities vary 
in form. He mentions the mandatory community, in which 
necessities are met; oligarchic communities, in which mo- 
ney and fortune are the purpose; community of pleasure, in 
which insignificant things are valued; aristocratic commu- 
nity, in which the elites are prominent; despotic community, 
in which tyranny reigns; and free (democratic) communities, 
which are made up of free and united cities in this regard. 
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After explaining the reasons for formation of these com- 
munities, he lists the traits of the heads governing these 
communities in detail.*” 


Al-Farabi,who then mentions the mistaken cities, reports that 
people of the mistaken cities have embraced certain prin- 
ciples and that they follow a dream and vision of happiness 
based on these principles, and additionally they know and 
acknowledge the actions necessary to realize this, but they 
do not perform such actions, instead, embracing the same at- 
titude as ignorant communities, they follow their desires and 
whims. Just like ignorant cities, in addition to having various 
forms and having people with behavior no different than that 
of ignorant cities, mistaken cities also have same morals as 
ignorant cities. He adds that these two cities are only different 
with respect to their opinions and principles and therefore 
people of the mistaken city can never be happy. 


As for perverted cities, while their people embrace different 
principles and ideals than the people of aforementioned 
ignorant cities, they are in pursuit of happiness other than 
true happiness, and since they love and adopt a different 
notion of happiness, they can never attain happiness.®® 


The thinker, who finally mentions the arriviste cities that 
grow like weed in virtuous cities, lists six different models 
of cities of this kind. He ends his book by reporting that 
none of these arriviste cities can form a healthy city, people 
of this city cannot establish a wide community, consequent- 
ly they will disappear among the masses of any city.*? 


4. Fusalti’l-Medeni 


Fusdl’ul-Medeni (On the Philosophy of Politics) is another 
of al-Farabis works which is solely on the subjects on ci- 
vilization and philosophy of politics and civilization. Fust- 
lu’l-Medeni which is composed of 94%° or 100%: aphorisms 
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and published by Dunlop” was translated to Hebrew in 
15th century by Joseph ben Schemtob.”*The thinker who 
aims to explain the views of past philosophers on the admi- 
nistration and planning of cities/states, on the reformation 
of the behavior of its people and on providing ways to lead 
them to happiness, begins his book by telling his views on 
the Soul. According to him, a physician who wishes to cure 
the body needs to know of general and particular illnesses 
occurring to the body, and of the ways to treat these and of 
the actions that would restore all functions of body. Simi- 
larly, an urban (civil) person or a ruler who wishes to treat 
the spirits needs to know of the people, individually and in 
groups, and of the virtuous and unvirtuous behaviors mani- 
festing amongst them, and must remove evil amongst the 
people of the city and replace it with goodness, and needs 
know of ways to ensure the continuity of this situation™. 


After providing brief information on objects, and sections 
and powers of the soul, al-Farabi moves onto the subject 
of virtues: he first divides virtues in two as moral virtues 
and intellectual virtues; then he starts explaining how the 
soul obtains virtues and evil. At this stage, he dwells on the 
importance of balance. According to him, just as the physi- 
cian, who practices the art of Medicine, is the person that 
finds and reveals the balance in nutrition and treatment, 
the person who finds and reveals the balance in morals and 
behaviors is the governor or ruler of the city. The discipline 
which allows the unveiling of such is the art of urbanity 
(civility) and profession of ruler ship.” 


Here, al-Farabi proposes a notion called “art of civilization” 
(es-sindatU’l-medeniyye) which bears a meaning well be- 
yond its time. Thus, he emphasizes that being civil requires 
being urban, but travelling to or residing ina city is not suf- 
ficient to become urban, and that this is an art,a craft which 
brings along certain talents and qualities. 
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Al-Farabi’s Oeuvre, Stileymaniye Library 


According to him, with city or household, the ancients did 
not only refer to a settlement, but referred to all that was 
encompassed with that settlement and also implied how 
settlements should have been. Settlements bring out vari- 
ous behaviors and habits in man. For instance, the leather 
or fiber tents of the desert bring out the persistence and 
watchfulness of the people living there, and even develops 
skills of entrepreneurship and gallantry. Solid and shelte- 
red settlements, on the other hand leads to development 
of feelings of irritation, trust and cowardice. Al-Farabi who 
states that governors must pay attention to this issue draws 
parallels between city, household and human body.” 


The thinker, who then mentions various forms of cities, gi- 


ves a summary of his views on cities and administrations, 
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which he narrated in el-Medineti’l-Fadila and es-Siya- 
setu'l-Medeniyye in detail. Moving on to the sections on 
power of thinking, al-Farabi tells his views on theoretical 
and practical intellect. In regard to theoretical intellect, he 
mentions science and wisdom; and mentions some fun- 
damental concepts and notions about practical intellect. 
While explaining these subjects, he always draws a parallel 
between physician and city administrator.” 


In the remainder of the book, he discusses the subject of 
the virtuous city and in contrast to his two other works, 
he starts by listing the organs constituting the virtuous 
city. The thinker, who then moves on to the subjects of 
justice and cruelty, also briefly mentions warfare.After the 
problem of being and issue of good and evil, he discusses 
the subject of happiness. 


The thinker, who expresses his opinions on the First Cause 
(al-Awwal) and divine favor towards the end of the book, 
goes back to the subject of politics and draws attention to 
the differences between virtuous politics and ignorant po- 
litics. After the benefits of theoretical philosophy, he moves 
on to the subject of intellectual virtues, briefly lists his afo- 
rementioned views, and ends his work. 


5. Achieving Happiness (Tahsili’s-Saade) 


Al-Farabi who begins this work of his where we observe that 
he tried to associate Platonist ethic and Islam ethic concept 
as it was the case in his previous works he allocated for the 
issue of civilization stating that the works performed by the 
human being included four virtues different providing forever 
happiness in the world and afterlife if realized explains each 
after stating that they are theoretical, intellectual and ethi- 
cal virtues. He states that he meant by theoretical virtues the 
sciences the main objective of which is devising the beings 
and the contents thereof definitely. According to him, some 
of those sciences are native in human beings. The individual 
cannot even be aware of when, where and how he obtains 
these. These are the knowledge of first principles. And some 
are obtained by thinking, researching and learning.” 
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The philosopher who continues to examine the issue of 
how the knowledge of those first principles is obtained la- 
ter transits to ontology from there. After mentioning four 
phases of being he gives information about types of be- 
ing and principles of being.Al-Farabi who discusses human 
philosophy (Anthropology) later explains what perfection, 
the basic purpose of existence of human is and how to ac- 
cess this, what obstacles preventing perfection are and how 
they can be avoided. He states that science providing this is 
civilized sciences. ” 


According to Al-Farabi, civilized science is the knowledge of 
things providing each individual of the people of the city in 
the form of civilized communities (medine) to achieve hap- 
piness as much as their natality allows. Human understands 
thanks to this science that civilized communities and the 
things arising from togetherness of civilized communities 
in cities (medine) all resemble the community of substan- 
ces in the universe. Human becomes aware of the fact that 
all of the things that the cities and religious communities 
own are as the whole of the things that the universe has 
again thanks to this science.’ 


Just as there is a principle at the beginning in the universe 
and other principles follow it; other beings arise from those 
principles and other beings from them and the beings ran- 
ge extends to the last being in the being; similarly there is a 
first principle where the religious community or city unites 
and it is followed by other principles. Later the city dwellers 
(the civilized) come and they are followed by other tracing 
them in humanity. As a result, it is observed that analogues 
of all things existing in the universe do exist in the cities 
as well. This is the theoretical perfection. You see that this 
perfection contains four types of knowledge using which 
the nations and city people access endless happiness. After 
achieving this, the only issue remaining is realizing the four 
virtues in question actually in accordance with the conditi- 
ons stipulated by theoretical things in nations and cities.’ 
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Al-Farabi who transits from here to the issue of intellectu- 
al virtues states that it is an intellectual virtue to find and 
reveal something more useful for a virtuous purpose. Accor- 
ding to him, finding and revealing something more useful 
for a malicious purpose cannot be deemed virtue although 
it is an intellectual action, it is necessary to find another 
name for that. Finding and revealing virtuous things which 
have joint benefit for all religious communities or one reli- 
gious community or a city in the best way is only possible 
through intellectual virtue. This is both an intellectual and 
a civilized virtue at the same time. The thing which has jo- 
int benefit for all religious communities or one religious 
community or a city sometimes continues for a Long time 
and is eliminated in a short time at other times. 


The intellectual virtues through which the thing which has 
joint benefit for all religious communities or one religious 
community or a city in the best and most useful manner are 
either long lasting and permanent or short term and tem- 
porary (changeable). If intellectual and civilized virtues are 
found and revealed from things which have joint benefit 
for all religious communities or one religious community 
or a city and which continue for centuries or which change 
in a short time then those virtues become convenient for 
law making power. If those virtues are found and revealed 
from things which have joint benefit for all religious com- 
munities or one religious community or a city but change 
in a short time, then those virtues become convenient for 
taking temporary measures that could be applied for a cer- 
tain period of time. *” 


After explaining how to obtain and learn intellectual virtu- 
es, Al-Farabi transits to the subject of practical virtues and 
practical arts. Then, he begins to explain how rulers should 
make virtues dominant in the societies they administer.‘ 


Al-Farabi who states some part of nations and city people 
are special (havas), and others are common (avam) says Ilk 
Reis (Primary Ruler) is the special of special (hassu’l-havass). 
For education and training of the common, the majority of 
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nations and cities, methods of convincing and making dre- 
am are used. For people on the way to become special (ha- 
vas), definite methods providing beings to be devised and 
based on proof are used.1™ 


According to Al-Farabi the oldest science, the science whi- 
ch aims at the most excellent and the top perfection and 
the most advanced happiness that humans can reach was 
common among the supposedly Chaldean, the local people 
of Iraq. It was inherited by the Egyptians and the Greek. And 
finally it reached to the Arabs by means of Assyrian. While 
everything that contains this science was written in Greek 
language originally, then they were translated to Assyrian 
language and to Arabic. The Greek named this science Wis- 
dom or the greatest Wisdom in its absolute meaning. And 
they meant to select and love the greatest Wisdom. And 
they called obtaining it science and making this proficiency 
Philosophy and the person having it Philosopher. With the 
word of Philosopher they meant the person who selects 
and loves the greatest Wisdom. They thought philosophy 
contained all virtues. They named it as the science and mo- 
ther of science, art of art.?°° 


Al-Farabi who repeated at the end of the work his ideas 
about philosopher, ruler (melik/king) and imam emphasizes 
the concepts of real philosopher and fake philosopher. He 
states that all those three concepts had the same meaning 
and all terms that the Muslims used in this regard related 
to this concept. He stated that if the theoretical and prac- 
tical virtues mentioned in this book natively existed in the 
law maker himself it would be called Philosophy and if it 
existed in the people, it would be called Religion (Nation) 
and that was the real philosophy and philosopher.’ 


The thinker who later mentions about superstitious, fancy, 
fake and empty philosophers and philosophies states that _ 
the happiness they define are also fake and empty and real 
philosophy comes to us by means of Aristotle and Plato. For 
this reason, he ends his work stating that he would exa- 
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mine philosophies of both philosophers section by section 
and indicate they joined on the same point.” Nevertheless 
he does not discuss this subject here but he writes three 
independent works named “el-cem’u Beyne Re’yeyi’l-Haki- 
meyn’, “Felsefetu Eflattin” and Felsefetu Aristotalis” about 
the same subject. 


6. Methods of Achieving Happiness (et-Tenbihu ala Sebi- 
li’s-Saade) 


As it can be understood from its name, Al-Farabi tries to 
show the ways that take individuals and societies to happi- 
ness in the world and afterlife in this work. Three copies of 
Latin translation of this work which is the best of his works 
in which Al-Farabi philosophy is best exhibited in terms of 
both ethical philosophy and understanding of civilization 
considered to have been performed by Dominicus Gun- 
dissalinus or Gerard de Cremone with the name of “Incipit 
Liber Felicitis” have reached today in Paris (Bibl. Nat. La- 
tin, 6286, f. 21)*°8, Brugges (Bibliotheque Municipale, 424, f., 
300-307) and Austria (Bibliotheque des Cistercienses, 152, 
f.75)*°? libraries. 


The last two scripts were published by Dominique Salman 
in 1940.°And two copies of Hebrew translation which is 
anonymous have reached today in Oxford (Bodleiana, Mic- 
hael, 77; Kauffmann, 26).1"* 


Al-Farabi who tries to show the ways of achieving happi- 
ness in this work following the work of (Tahsilii’s-Sadde) 
where he examines the issue of achieving happiness briefly 
says that happiness can only be achieved through mind and 
knowledge. Accordingly, being happy (es-Saade) is a purpo- 
se desired directly by all individuals. Any person who takes 
the way toward happiness with his own efforts does so sin- 
ce he knows it is “perfection”. No other words are required 
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in order to explain that this is the case because this issue 
is automatically clear.On the other hand, humans desire all 
purposes, all perfections only because it has goodness in 
it. Depending on this, it is beyond doubt that goodness is 
effective in all purposes and perfections but happiness is 
one of them as well. 1%” 


Humans desire happiness not only because it is good but also 
as it is the best among goods and it is the most wonderful 
of the perfections that humans want to obtain. Furthermore 
since we see that we do not need any other thing when we 
are happy, we accept that it is the most preferable, the biggest 
and the most perfect “good”. Considering that happiness is in 
such a position among good things and at the top of huma- 
nistic perfections, the person who wants to obtain it is requi- 
red to know the ways that provide happiness. *%% 


Some part of the situations of the person in his life leads 
to neither praising him nor ridiculing him. And some lead 
to either praising him or ridiculing him. When it comes to 
happiness, the person is neither praised nor ridiculed. Beca- 
use humans may be exposed to praising or ridiculing due 
to one of the following three situations in all stages of their 
lives: Firstly, they are praised or ridiculed due to any body 
actions such as sitting, standing, listening and looking. Se- 
condly they are praised or ridiculed due to spiritual effects 
happening to the soul including sexual desire, pleasure, joy, 
anger, fear, desire, mercy, jealousy. Thirdly they are praised 
or ridiculed due to failure to discriminate the good and the 
bad using their minds.1* 


For this reason Al-Farabi thinks that it should firstly be exp- 
lained how actions can be beautified, how spiritual effects 
are made as they should be and how the power of discrimi- 
nation could be obtained. 


According to him, good and nice acts either arise automa- 
tically or unwillingly as a result of compulsion in humans. 
However such good acts do not make humans happy. Hu- 
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mans become happy only for works they perform-volunta- 
rily.4? 


When good morality and “mental power” unite, human vir- 
tues arise. Thus we become really good and virtuous, the 
way we follow become a virtuous way and all our behaviors 
become such behaviors worth to praise. 


Later Al-Farabi begins to research how good morality be- 
comes a habit in humans and how we can internalize the 
right. And he particularly states that by habit he means ma- 
king correct and nice things habits that cannot be left or 
can be left hardly. +4 


According to him, good morality is achieved through lear- 


ning just as it is the case with different arts. For example, 
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calligraphy is only learnt by being trained by calligraphy 
masters. In order to be a master of calligraphy it is neces- 
sary to develop good writing act and make it a habit. Since 
the ability is in the humans natively before he becomes a 
master of calligraphy, it becomes actually possible while it 
was potentially possible. Similarly, good morality becomes > 
actually possible while it was potentially possible since it 
is in the humans natively before obtaining good morality. 

The evidence of achieving morality through habits is the 

situation arising in cities. Rulers make people of cities good _ 
people by getting the habit of performing good actions. 12” 


So, perfection of human is ethical perfection. The situation 
of the action that provides achieving ethical perfection is _ 
just like the situation of the action that provides perfection 
of the body. Perfection of the body is being healthy. Health 
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should be protected when achieved and gained when one is 
deprived of it and good morality should be protected when 
achieved and one should try to gain it when it lacks.*?® 


Al-Farabi who tells later what good morality is and whi- 
ch actions can be deemed good morality tries to show the 
ways of achieving good morality. He states that it is neces- 
sary to avoid from extremity and find a middle course in 
order to beautify morality and the method applied in medi- 
cine should be applied here exactly and says: ‘Just as a doc- 
tor tries to pull the fever of the body to a point determined 
as middle point in the art of medicine when it increases or 
decreases, we are required to detect our positive or nega- 
tive points in morality issues and pull them to the middle 
point determined in this book”.*”? 


So, how will we know that we have pulled our morality to 
the middle point? We are required to look through whether 
we easily fulfill the actions we list here short. If we can 
perform an action we list short we can think that we are on 
the middle point.’”° 


We see that certain persons have the power of good thin- 
king (cevdett’r-reviyye) and a strong will (kuvvetu'l-azime) 
and we made it a habit to call those people as really free 
people. And we made it a habit to call those people who 
lack the power of good thinking and a strong will people 
with animal nature (el-insanti’l-behimi). 


And we certainly call the persons who have the power of 
good thinking and who lack slaves. 


According to Al-Farabi, since the nice is of two types one of 
which is knowledge and the other is both knowledge and 
action, art of philosophy is of two types as well. The first 
one enables humans to obtain knowledge about the things 
which humans cannot perform and this is called theoretical 
philosophy. And the second one enables humans to obtain 
knowledge about the things which humans can perform 
and can perform well and this is called practical philosophy 
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or civil philosophy. Thus Al-Farabi opens the door of a new 
approach by revealing the relation between philosophy re- 
lated to practical behaviors and the concept of civilization. 


Theoretical philosophy on the other hand contains three 
types of science: First of these is Mathematics; the second 
is Physics and the third is Metaphysics. Each of those three 
sciences covers a being type which is characterized by be- 
ing known. So the beings which are only characterized by 
being known have three types.’ 


According to Al-Farabi, Civilized philosophy has two types: 
One is the knowledge of nice acts and morality that nice 
acts emanate from and the knowledge of obtaining things 
that make good morality a habit and virtue for us and these 
are called moral arts. The second contains the knowledge 
of things that provide obtaining nice things among the city 
people or having the power of obtaining and protecting 
and this is called Political philosophy. 


Considering that we can only achieve happiness when we 
make good things a habit and good things become a habit 
for us only through philosophy art, it can be concluded that 
only philosophy can take us to happiness mandatorily. We 
can achieve this only through good thinking (cevdetur-re- 
viyye) ability. And we can achieve good thinking ability by 
means of power of perceiving the right through mental 
power.! 


Al-Farabi who mentions about the significance of thinking 
power then states that the most special goodness of human 
is the power of devising, consequently the power of devi- 
sing is the basic character which makes humans human. 
He underlines the relation between devising and talking 
(oration) and states that perfection of talking power rea- 
lizes with Logic, for this reason logical thinking is the first 
step on the way of reaching happiness. After underlining 
significance of words in Logic,he ends the work mentioning 
about the relation between Logic and Grammar.'”? 


121. Al-Al-Farabi, age., p. 256. 
122.Al-Al-Farabi, age., p. 257. 


* 123.Al-Al-Farabi, age., p. 259-264. 
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